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PERSONS 

Asoui 0 

LtCY Earsshaw, All tn/e 
IhciiEL Earmiuw, All mother 
Ausc Earnshvw, An ArofArr 

EsTHEn Burn 

Adah Burn, her farm terranU 
joiingrr , 



SCENE I 


Scene: The kitchen of Whidwhlstk, a Border farm- 
stead, on the evening of May term-day : Lucy 
Earnshay', at the table in the middle of the room, 
ironing: Rachel Earnshaav, sitting by the hearth, 
darning hose. 

Rachel : You’ve done it ! 

Lucy : Done it ? 

Rachel : Sure enough. 

Lucy : And so, 

It’s I that’s done it— -I’m to bear the blame ? 

I’m to sit raumchance, while my servant-girl’s 
Flaunting her shame to all the countryside : 

And everybody guessing . . . 

Rachel : Little call 

To waste much wit in guessing. 

Lucy : Nay, God knows, 

Jly husband’s name’s in all the neighbours’ mouths 
Coupled with thou bold-eyed loose-petticoat. 

Rachel: Neighbours, say you? Buck-rabbits and 
jack-hares 

Real scandalised at such-like goings-on : 

And, hark, a cock-gi'ouse clucks such spicy tattle 
Would make a black ram blush ! 

Lucy : Ay, sure enough, 

A gey lone outby God-forsaken neuk, 
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Windwhiatle and I soreh rue the da) 

Ever I clapt eyes on it 
Hichel Yet, last week 

You seemed to find 'Wind whistle lively enough, 

And over-thronged, and all , and couldn't rest 
Till you'd cleared out the two too many 

Lucy Rest, 

Under the same roof with thon hussies '* Nay I 
I’le tholcd a deal , hut even a worm will turn, 

R\rHEL To be retrodden on ? 

Licr A)\ jou can fleer 

And make a mock of me, you and jour son ' 

You’ll drive me daft, betwixt jou AVliat could I do 
But send the ba^agc packing r Could I guess 
The other wench would side with her and go ’ 

Good riddance to a pair of sluts, say I 
KvciiEL And welcome to new wenches Ayjjou’ve 
done it 

Lem Done it f 

Rachel Thon same sluts knew their work, 

they did 

And we can't run the farm, wanting two hands 

Llcy Well, hasn’t Angus gone to seek new hands f 
They’re none so hard to come bj , there’s no lack 
Of lasses at May hmngs 
Rachel Sang the brandling, 

“The frjing-pan’s too hot, 1*11 try the fire ” 

Sluts for sluts’ work, say I ai^^, anyway, 

You’d learnt the worst of theiri that sort can’t hold 
A man like Angus He’ll not flmg himself 
prom XjJVers’ Leap with such though I could fancy 
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A woman iniglit get such a hold of him 
He’d dash himself to death foi* her sake — ay, 

Would leap headlong with her, and never blench, 

If 'twere the only way. He’s got the spirit — 

Just such another as the lad who leapt 
In the old story ; but the lass, I doubt, 

Is far to seek who’d take the plunge with him ; 

And yet, you never know, j'ou never know : 

He may lie broken at the crag-foot yet : 

He’s just the headstrong breed that . . . 

Lucy : Mercy me, 

HTiat keeps you raveling about Lovem’ Leap ? 

Rachel; I’ve always had a liking for those lovers : 
They took their road — left talk to otlier folk. 

It’s only deeds that count ; that’s why, although 
I loathe the things Inen do, I envy them 
The doing. Men can act, while women nag. 

Or eat their hearts out, brooding : though there once 
Were womenfolk who scorned to sit and sulk : 

But the days of Jaels and Jezebels are done. 

Lucy : And why should Angus jump from Lovers’ 
Leap ? 

Rachel : If Angus loved, he’d be a breakneck lover : 
But it wouldn’t be for your sake, or for limmers 
Like them you’ve sacked, and happen will live to rue 
The sacking of. 

Lucy : So I’m to sit down under . . . 

Rachel : Much sitting down at Windwhistle for you, 
Or anyone, if you can’t keep a wench ! 

Lucy : The}' aren’t all baggages : and, whether or no, 
I only did my duty. 
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Rachel Tlmt jou did , 

And much good may it do you Turning out 
The black, sheep, happen, you’Jl let in the wolf. 

De'il kens who Angus Hill fetch home with him 
You’re right where there's an Eamshaw, there's 
no lack 

Of lasses and jou've guen your man the joh 
He's bora and bred to. tVell, you’ll soon leant now 
Ihe tale of your new troubles , they'll be on you 
Before the hour’s out. Angus won’t pick up 
A brace of worn-out besoms, naught but shank 
And frowzy wi-.ps. I'll warrant- He’s no use 
For female scarecrows at Wmdwhistle, bless him ' 

He’s a true Eamshaw, with a lively eye 
For sonsy liramers and I mind his father 
Had a lucky knack of hiring orphans 
Ld(y Orphans? 

You mean he 

Rachel Ay, no trouble with relations 
He was fiir seeing, Jake was 

Ltd And you let him — 

You didn't care i* 

Rachel Care — care^ I could hate killed him 

The first time — ay, and esery time ' 

Ltci And yet 

Ra< HEL I didn’t I’d not pluck enough I’m weak — 
Naught but a stickit and halfhearted Judith 
Happen if I’d been the sort with spunk to knife him, 
There’d haie been no call to do it, after all 

Lcci And I’m to stand the like, without a word ^ 
Rachel If you've the sense I never once let on 
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I cared a straw ; I’d gumption enough to ken 
You can’t hold any man by whimpering. 

A slack tongue never tightened any knot, 

Thougli sharp words have cut many. 

Luci' : So, I’m to let 

My husband loose to live in wickedness ; 

And never check . . . 

Rachel : Y ou fancy you could check him, 

A doll like you! You little ken your husband. 

One woman seldom seems to serve a man — 

A bitter truth : hut wives must eat sour grass ; 

And chew the cud of it through all their days. 

Boys will be boys, they say ; and men are men : 
tVhen a man’s grown, you cannot make him over ; 
That’s all a wife need know. 

Lucy : There’s men and men. 

My father never . . . 

Rachel : Not that 3'ou heard tell on. 

Lucy : Nor anyone else. 

Rachel : Your mother had rare luck. 

Lucy: You’ve dwelt so long cooped up at Wind- 
whistle, 

You’ve come to think all men are midden-cocks, 

To lord it as they like among tame dockers. 

You’re much mistaken if you judge ail men . . . 
Rachel; Have it your way. I’d take it, men are 
men. 

And women women, the world over. Still, 

Leastw'ays, you cannot doubt I ken the Earnshaw’s ; 
And it’s an Eamshaw you’ve to reckon with. 

Lucy: No Earnshaw shall play fast and loose with me. 
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Rachel How'B jou preTcnt , 

LrcY Gire bm a piece of mind 

Rachel He’s had a taste already Pd be doubting 
You'd a deal left to spare 
Lacy PH let him hnow ' 

Rachel A waste of precious knowledge — mucklc 
good, 

SchooUteachenng him — pearls before swine 

Lcct "What's that > 

Rachel You're cot a scholar jou’d not understand 
Lucy lie'll understand, before I've done with him . 
He hasn't heard the last 
R scHEL He'll hear the last 

Before you've vented your spite and 'twill be he 
tViU settle when he's had enough, I reckon ; 

Or I don't know the strain 
Lccy You never fancy 

Rachel Never I only know. Tve learnt my lesson 
It takes a braw louse to hrowbeat a hon 
In this world, Lucy, you ve to 

Lccy ^Vhat a world ’ 

Rachel The world’s as the Lord made it He'd 
His reasons. 

Doubtless and, whether or no, 'twouH purde you 
To make a better in sn days, my lady 
And certam-sure the Lord won t make it over 
Every file minutes jmt to suit our notions. 

A rare world it would be if every jenny 
Had her own string, and could poll * Lump it, or 
like It, 

It’s all well get this aide the coffin-lid 
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Yet, what a tug I’d give, if Fd the chance ! 

I’d turn things topsy-turvy, if I’d got 
To frizzle in the devil’s fiying-pan 
For ever after. I’d serve some folk out. 

But I was speiring what you mean to do ? 

Lucy : To do .? 

Rachel : Ay, do : thebraw Windwhistle cocks 

Have never yet been cowed by dockers’ cackle. 

Lucy : Do ? There’s not much that I can do, God 
help me ! 

Rachel : Nay, I was duberons you'd the spunk for 
doing : 

You’re not the breed . 

Lucy : You only said just now, 

We can’t change aught. 

Rachel * But we’d be wattikins 

Never to try. 

Lucy : What can I do 

Rachel : Naught, naught : 

You’re not the mettlesome stuff that might be doing. 
You’d be no match for Angus : for all your clash, 
You’re a weak brasby body. Dedl kens, 

I’ve little room to talk : though I, at your age, 

Was twice the woman you’ll ever be, I’d not 
A chance with Jake. 'Twill take you all ymur time 
To do as much as I did. 

Lucy ; And what’s that ? 

Rachel ; To hold your tongue. 

Lucy ; I’ll never let my husband , . . 

Rachel: You’d pit yourself against an Barnshaw 
—you ! 
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And gloated over that body, cold at last, 

Before the red bull gored him — ay, it took 
A bull, Windwhistle Champion, to finish Jake : 

No mankeen heifer could face him : and he died, 

With life, a red-hot fury in his reins. 

Then I was sorry. 

Lucy ; Sorry he should perish 

In all the pride of wickedness ? 

Rachel : Nay, sorry 

Jacob should perish in the pride of life. 

With such a lust of living on him. 

Lucy: Yet, 

You could have killed . . . 

Rachel : If I’d not understood him. 

It’s understanding gars you hold your hand, 

Even when the fingers twitch to grip the knife-haft. 

Lucy : God ! a nice family I’ve married into — 

A house of devils ! 

Rachel : Smell the reek of singeing ? 

Happen, it’s only your iron. Ay, poor doll, 

There’s blood, not sawdust, in the Earnshaws’ veins : 
And Angus — though his story may end different : 

He’s young ; and still has time to meet his marrow 
At some chance cross-roads, in the market-place ; 

Or she may walk in here at any moment. 

Lucy : Not while I live. 

Rachel : So, you’ve a mind to pitch 

Yourself headlong from Lovers’ Leap ? Not you 1 
And, anyway, you'd need to leap alone. 

Lucy : She shall not cross . . . 

Rachel : Ay, you’ve the bragging tongue : 

2 
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Best bndle it, my lady, if you’d long 
And take )oiii luck like otber wires, unless 
You’re itclnng to be \ asbti. 

Lj-cy And who’s she ? 

Rachel You don’t know ? Nay, jou wouldn’t 
She was a queen 
If jou’d been different 

Lucy Different f 

Rachfi. Ay, ) on might . . 

Llcy 1 might ? 

HAcnnL Ay, if it wasn't for the “ if” 

It’s always ifs that graiel ns in this life. 

Unless we’re lucky Eamshaws, and born blind 
To ifs and ans, and so can course clean through them 
You're you, till doomsday, and can’t help yourself, 
Worse lack — though whether worse for you or 
Angus , 

Llcy tVhat js it you’d haie me do? 

Rachel bince you re y ounelf 

Nothing hut keep your tongue between your teeth 
IVhateier happens, though you should bite the tip off 
Sore tongues will heal 

Lucy i’ll have no mistress here. 

Rachel Nor master, either? Well, what comes 
will come 

Folk must have fires and who can check the wind 
^'fhat whisks the flighty spark into the wheatstack ? 

"j^t little need to womt yet, maybe 

ly an off-chance Angus finds his fate 

A tandrri fr' n I"' 

*Jiated, though I d give ten jear^ 
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To watch the clash — and, anyhow, you’ll learn 
Your luck before you’re many minutes older. 

Angus and Alec should be back by this 

With the old pig-cart creaking with new wenches. 

You should have wedded Alec : he’s no Earnshaw : 
He’s easy-going, neither kens or cares 
If he’s between the shafts or on the box — 

A husband horn ; no Lovers’ Leap for him, 

No crashing over crag-tops to destruction — 

And all for love ! If folk would wed their mates, 

*T would be a different and n duller world. 

Lucy : Why ever did I marry ? 

Rachel ; Ask another ! 

That question never found an answer yet 
For any womair who’d the need to ask it. 

Lucy : But why should men be . . . 

Rachel; Just because they’re men ; 

And so can’t help themselves. 

Lucy : And women must . . . 

Rachel : Remember they are women ; and that few 
Have zest enough to satisfy the hunger 
Of life that burns the body of a man. 

Lucy : Ay, you’re my husband’s mother, sure enough : 
But ril not listen to such wicked talk. 

Rachel: Crinkling your dainty nose to sniff the 
brimstone ? 

Well, we’re all sinners in a world of sin : 

Yet wicked tongues whiles have the trick of truth. 

If only a body’s wicked enough, no call 
For tarradiddles ; he can speak his mind. 

It's only half-and-halfei-s need to lie. 
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Lccy The truth • 

Rwhyl Youdoabtit? la’t not bitter enough? 

Dot you'ie not leamt to savour truth by its tang . 

Pm tuberous you’ll ever xthsh it 

Lict Would any decent woman hke to hear . « 
Rachel lake ? 1 said naught of liking Tolk can 
teliih 

A flavour they’re no liking for and wires 
llust needs soon lose the taste for lollipops, 

Lucy It beats we, what you’re driving at, at all : 
First, I must do next, I must be a dummy, 

And let my husband and bis mistresses 
Trample me m the darts, without a murmur^ 

You talk for talking's sake 
Rachel Whatever else 

Would any woman of sense be talking for? 

The shrewdest tongue cant tnm dolls into devils — 
Nay, nor, poor poppet, men to manonettes 
So, my last word to you is-'Hold your whisht. 
Whatever happns this side of the grave 
You’ll never rue a silence, nor want to cut 
Your tongue out for not speaking 
^ Lrrrv Sound advice 

Fhjtn you whose tongue is ever on the buzz, 

Ritmg and stinging with its bitter jibes 

Rachel 5Ij tongue can wag now I’m a looker on. 
Because it s had. the wit to bide its time 
Once It was muter than a mowdj warp’s 
LrcT I'm to believe that ^ 


Rachei 

Ltev 


As you like 

Your tongue J 
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Rachel : Ay, it kept dumb, though many’s tlie time 
I’ve bitten 

My lips until I tasted the salt blood 

To keep my tongue from lashing out. And you . . . 

Lucy : Well, any way, I sacked the wenches, 

Rachel : Ay, 

But can you keep it up You’ve flicked the flies off. 

For other flies to settle. When I speak 

Of doing, I mean doing once and for all. 

Lucy : I’d liefer die than let . . . 

Rachel ; Hark ! 

Lucy : What do you hear ? 

Rachel ; Old Bessie clattering through the ford : 
they’re coming, 

Angus and Alec, and who else, de’il kens ! 

Lucy : Who else ? Two servant-girls my husband’s 
hired 

To hoe and weed, pick stones, and muck the byre ; 

And they’ll soon learn who’s mistress. 

Rachel (rising- and throwing open the yard door ) : 

True for you : 

We’ll all soon learn who’s mistress, sure enough. 

(Heard without — a grind of 7cheels mid clatter of 
hoofs ; the swinging haeJe of a gate ; the 
noise of' a cart rumhling into the yard and 
pulling -up ; the clashing-to of' the gate ; a 
sound of voices; the jingling and stamping 
of a horse being unyoked ; then the tread of 
steps approaching the door. Esther and 
Adah Burn, the neio farm-servants, enter, 
carrying between them a small, rope -tied 
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Tcooden ichtch ihfif 9 tt do'xn on iht 

thm^oU EffniER Bcsv w a strappns ffrl 
ofticenip ictth sttll, dark epes Uachi- l 
1ac\ Earnshaw stare at ker^ fascinatcdt 
icithout a icon!, ichde she stands guUtlt/ /ooA* 
tag straight before her^ a-f though she dtd 
not see them Ad\h Burn ij n slight, preifp 
gtrl of setenieen rcUh restless epes and a 
petulant mouth ) 

Adah (fojjmg' her head) Well, when jou’xe taken 
stock of us, perhaps 

You’ll show us to our beds, We’se had our tea — - 
Itiank j ou for asking ' And I'm too dead sleepy 
lo try a stanng-match with an) one 
And thon old pig-cart's joggled my poor bones 
Till Tm all aches I re not been used to pig-carts 
Rachel Nor aught hut Shanks's mare, and that 
lU shod 

ITiere'!! be no pig-cart when you quit best onler 
Your ladyship's brougham to call for you, or learn 
To keep a citiI tongue, wench 

Adah Civil tongues 

Seem easily kept in this dumb house 

EffniER t\Tnsht, Adah 

Rachel « candle^ and going toicards tke 

door leading iii(o the passage) I'll show you to 
your attic. Fetch your kist 
And mind don t dunt the walls, or bash the stair-treads . 
They re weak, already, with bumping up and down 
Of wenches’ boies eiery hmng-day. 

Adah Cbme,E5lher, don’t stand gaping like an owl 
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No call for you to be struck staring-silly, 

Though it seems we’ve happened on a hoolets’ nest. 

If you can’t speak up for yourself, at least catch 
hold 

Your eud of the box; and let’s away to bed. 

Esthkr : Whisht, Adah, whisht ! 

Adah : Nay, I’ll say what I like ! 

I’ll not be hushed by you or anyone : 

I’m not a bairn now. 

Estheu ; Nay — would God you were ! 

Adah : “ Hush-a-bye baby on the tree-top ”? Ay, 
'Twould suit somebody’s games to keep me a baini, 

To hustle out of sight when ever a man 
Keeks round the doorcheek, eh ? Oh, but you’re sly ! 
You tliink I'm simple, but I ken as much 
Of men ... 

Esi'HEK : Pray God, you never ken as much ! 

Rachel (imiitcring -) ; “ When the wind ceases, the 
cradle will fall.” 

Adah {to Esther) : You keep 

Your breath to cool your porridge, and your prayeis 
For them that ask you for them, lass. 

Rachel ; “ And down 

Tumbles baby and cradle and all.” But come along : 

I can’t stand here, while you two choose to squabble — 
Wasting the candle. Are you coming, or no ? 

{The two girls lift the box; folloxo Rachel 
Earxshaw out of the kitchen, and are soon 
heard climbing the stairs. When Rachel 
returns, Lucy w still standing, gazing after 
them abstractedly.) 
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Riciit-i- \ ou’re a- mislress t 

LccY Thon’s the saucy jade 

iVe got to knuckle down to— tbou's the sort 
Takes a man’s fancy ' ordering me about 
In ttiy own house * Rut picking stones will break 
Her pride, if I’ve my way with her 

lUcHEL Your way ? 

Leer She'll leam to bite her lips 
Rachel You’ve naught to fear 

From chatterboi she’s not the dangerous one. 

’Twas quiet eyes and Sunday afternoons 
I learnt to dread 

Li'ci Dangerous -f You mean . . . 

A\ous Eatt>iSHAw en(m,foUotpeiJ hy Atsc. 

AiwGus Who’s dangerous P 

Let them come on I’ll he a match for them 
I’d sell ray soul to meet a dangerous devil 
I’m fair fed-up with petticoats and mugs 
Talking of mugs, I’ve got some news for raother 
Your youngest's falkn over head-and-eata 
In love already with the pouting wencli 
Alec j You hold your tongue, or . . 

A^lcs See, his pretty blushes ' 

0 fond first love ! The time has been when glances 
From saucy eyes would set ray ear tips tingling — 

Eh, Lucy lass ? 

LarcY You don’t get over me 

With fleechiiig, I’ll he mistress of Wind whistle , . 

A LCtis still m the tantrums ? You're a termagant — 
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But, dangerous?— just about as dangerous 
As any other frightened hen. Shoo ! Shoo ! 

Where are the lasses — packed them off already ? 

Well, they’d he tired. 

RAcirEL : What do they call the wenches ? 

Akgus : Burn. 

Raciiei, : Sisters ? 

Angus : Ay. 

Rachfx ; Unlike enough, to be so. 

Angus ; Youns Alec’s flame is Adah, and the 
other . . . {Pauses.) 

Rachel ; Well, well : and so, you cannot mind her 
name ? 

Perhaps, Alec . . . 

Alec : Ay, it’s Esther. 

Rachel : And the virgin 

Found favour in the king’s sight. 

Lucy : What’s that you’re mumbling ? 

R.\chel : You wouldn’t understand : it’s Bible-talk. 
Lucy : This wicked house ! 

Rachel : That you’re the mistress of? 

Angus : Ay, ay, there’s mistresses and mistresses. 

But dangerous, you said ? I’ve never met 
A dangerous woman yet. I’d like to tame . . . 

I’d swap Windwhistle for a spice of danger. 

R.\chel : You’re lucky, if you lose no more than 
that. 
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SCENE n 

'fhe mme^ alo'^i o'fWt the ne^i ereniug 
R\<nfL and Ixn Evbssii^w setting the iahte 
fur tea 

IU( Htu {going ioicardi the irinJoa? and loofnng out) 
Time the) ifcre knocking oR* for tea— gey rougli 
On them, to set tliem picking stones the first day 
LttY I don't see why they’re paid for picking 
sJonts 

RsciiFj. You \c neser done itf 
Lccy Not I ' Tse never been 

A sirvant hat the hVes of them are used 
To field-work 

U ACitFL Ay, they’re used to breaking their backs 
'lo cam their o»n, and other people's, bread. 

Im tVell, someone'ngot todo It I don't sec . . . 
Uaciui. You don't, and jet you talk, ff you'd 
picked slotK's 

Prom sit to SIX, os I’l e done in iii) time, 
ffapptii, 'twoufj open your eyes, and shut your mouth 
"My f-ither'd have thought shame to set me to 
it, 

HAdtLL And n^htly it’s no ^ob foe any girl 
Am! Vhon lass Adali doesn't look over strong 

Lai V 'i ut, tut 'twill do the brazen bildert good 
'1 o bejnJ her lack a little and atij w ay 
I jniniert the like of her are Ixim and bred 
To such like jobs . they’ve always had to do it 
And so, don't feel 
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Rachel : Not being flesh and blood ? 

Lticv : "Well, beggars can’t be choosers. 

Rachel: If they could 

Some of us would change places. But there’s naught 
Of the beggar about the Burns : they’ve got some 
spirit, 

Thon lasses ; and, for all her quiet ways, 

Esther’s the prouder of the two, I take it. 

Though I’m none easy daunted, I shouldn’t care 
To cross her will, or touch the quick of lier pride. 

Lucy : Byre-mucker’s pride ! 

Rachel ; Pride doesn’t always sit 

AVith folded hands in the parlour. 

Lucy : Well, it seems, 

Angus is none too tender of their pride : 

He kens the way to take with such : I trust 
He’ll keep them at it, till they sweat the starch 
out. 

Rachel : Angus is like his father, hard ou women : 
He uses them ; they’re naught but bones and thews 
To hoe, pick stones, and muck the b^Te for him ; 

And only flesh and blood to serve his pleasure. 

Lucy : "Well, thank the Lord, he doesn’t seem too 
soft . . . 

Ractiel; Such men are never soft with womenfolk. 
As you and I ken to our cost : their love’s 
A spark struck out of iron; and, while it chni-s 
The windlestraw, it leaves the coulter unscathed 
To plough fresh stubble. 

Lucy : Well, you will be talking ; 

And doubtless you mean something, if I’d list 
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lor gtiessing riddles. Cut it’s time I went 
To tidy tny lidir 

(Goe^ wd of the door leading vito the pasiage ) 
Uachel It i^n’t tongues tiiat set 

The hardest riddles I’ve guessed Adah's BecreL 
For all her chatter hut Esther purzles roe. 

She Sat mmnchance at breakfast, and ecarcely ghnccd 
At Angus when he spoke to her I’ew women 
Can keep their ejes off him She must be stone , 

And yet, there’s fire in flint, Well, here she coni&i. 

I'll Bee if I can stnke & spark from her 

Esther Bcru enters from the ^ttrd tn her 

rcorkmg^ clothes 

Y ou're had a long day of it, 

Esiher , I-<on8 enough 

JIachei a gey rough place for losses, W md whistle , 
The master's a hard master 
Esther Aj, he’s hard 

But ISe been used to work 
Rachel Still, it was rough. 

Setting jou picking stones the first daj 
E^hru Ay, 

But masters should be bard 

Rachel Yqu think so, lasa ? 

It isn’t Cl try wench would say the same. 

Esther Jhe known the other sort, that’s oier-casy 
With hired-gtils. 

Rachel Ay ? And so yo,. judge it belter . . , 

Lsther A master should be master 

T1 _ V 

True for you : 
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You’ve learnt the lesson : still it doesn’t do 
To trust to hardness in a man. 

Esther: You mean ? 

Racher: Nothing; and you’re the sort of lass, T 
warrant, 

Can take good care of herself. 

Esther : It’s not myself 

I'm fearful of, but . . . {Breaks off.) 

Rachel : Adah ? Ay, she’s tow 

To flame, I’d fancy : that’s Avhy I’m warning you. 
Esther; Warning? You think that . . . 

Rachel ; Well, it’s only fair 

To caution bairns a fire is like to bum. 

Esther : We’ll leave, to-morrow, 

Rachel; Leave? You’ve taken leave 

Of your wits already, woman, to talk so ; 

You can’t go throwing up a place like that : 

And, whether or no, why should you, now you’re 
warned ? 

You might go further and fare woree. You can’t 
Be quit of danger till you’re sodded down : 

And, likely, you’d be running from one fire 
Into another ; for there’ll aye be burning. 

While there are men and women. 

Esther : Seemingly 

We’ve run from one fire slap into another. 

Rachel ; You mean your last place ? 

Esther : Ay. 

Rachel : ’i’t'Iiat happened, daughter. 

To drive you from it ? 

Esther : That I cannot tell. 
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Hachel Vour sister, likely 

EsniEtt never knew . 

1 never let on to her why we’d to qmt 

R vciiFL Welt, anj way, at W indwhistle, I'd hazard, 
Vour sister s safe enough a dreent lad 
Is Alec and she's not the sort to take 
The fancy of a man like but 1 m havering 
Esrnra You mean that 

JitcfTtt, I mean nothing Pm just clashing 

Tor claahing’s sake, like an ill sneckit gate 
And vou're no ‘‘ whistle-and-'l’Il-coBie-to-thee'iny-lad. 

Estulb I’ve no fear for myself but if harm come 
To Adah, there’ll be bloodshed 

Rvihel Bloodshed, woman ' 

You're crazy, surely 

Estheh A), I’m well nigh crazed — 

Nigh driven desperate since my mother died. 

Chivvied from place to place. Why can’t folk let 
Two decent lasses cam their bread in peace ? 

Why mast men always pester . 

Rscjifl Mercy me t 

Put Pve struck out the sparks, and no mistake. 

So that’s the secret of the brooding eyes 
And tight-shut bps ’ Lass, 1 was only trying 
lo see if I could kindle you and it seems 
I’m like to bum my fingers, for my pains 
I alwaj s Was a one for playing with fire 
Happen I’ll bum the house about xay Pars, 

Before Pm through. But I was only gabbing 
\ ou mustn’t listen to my clatterjaw 
1 only 
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Adah Burn enters from the yard, and sinks xvearUy 
info a chair. 

{To Adah) : So, you’re back ? 

Adah : And trashed to death. 

Rachel: You’ve had a long day. 

Adah : Ay, and some folk seem 

To fancy -women are horses. I’m fair done : 

But ril not work another day like this. 

And Esther there, she couldn’t wait for me. 

Though well enough she knew I was so dithered 
I scarce could put one foot before the other. 

Rachel : The master’s hard. 

Adah : Ay, but he’ll meet his match, 

Before I’ve done with him. 

Rachel: You fancy you . . . 

You’ll be the fii-st that's ever been a match 
For Angus : hut, if you’ve a gosling’s gumption. 

You’ll take things cannily, and not forget 
Which side your bread is buttered on. 

Adah : I’ve to meet 

The man would scare me. I ken far too much 
Of men, I do. 

Rachel : You’ve never met an Eamshaw. 

Adah : Still, even Earnshaws are just men, I take it : 
And — well, I fancy I can manage men. 

Rachel: You’re talking like a fool. And whether 
or no, 

The tea’s just ready. There's water in the scullery 
For you to clean yourselves : I filled the basin, 

And you’ll find soap and towels. So, go your ways. 
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(An 1111 rrwi, nnd she and Estther go info the 
satlleTy together, wAm a sound of sglashtng 
is heartl Preserttl^ LvcV Exxssuav? enter* 
from the pa**o^ ) 

Lcct Thej’ie b'U.k ? 

RACiiti \iak\ng the teapot from the hah)- The 
■wenches are , and fair trashed out, 

Angus IS hard 

Aacis EAttNSHAVT enters, foUoTced hy Alec, 

Aaccs Hard— and who sajs I’m hard ? 

Not you, Lucy, I warrant you always swear 
I’m over-easy with wenclies Any hmmer 
Can twist me round her finger that’s the song 
You’re singing me to sleep Mith every night 

Esther owtl Ad\ii Den'S enter from thg scitUery 

Here's Adah, now she doesn’t say I'm hard ’ 

She’s had an easy day 

Adch An easy day I 

Pit never work another day like that 

Ai,t,us True, true for I’ve been gently breaking 
you In 

1 don't dnve fillies overhard at first 
You’ll leam what working means before the week’s out. 
But Esther’s broken already , she doesn t waste 
Her wind her withers are iinwrung I reckon 
She's ready for another day’s work now 

Ua=hfl She keeps her counsel, like Dick DobMiti’s 
nag, 
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Does Esther. When the galled jade doesn’t wince, 
Best drive her cannily, and watch her ej’e. 

Adah : She's got no spirit ; but he won’t drive me. 
Axons ; I won’t ? 

Adah ; You won’t. 

Axons : Say that again : “ You won’t 

Drive me.” 

Adah ; You won’t . . . God knows, there’ll be no need 
Fordriring! I thought . . . but you’ve a way with 
you. . . . 

Axons ; I’ve yet to find the filly I can’t master ; 

So don’t try on your flighty tricks with me. 

Rachel: Ay, son, but if you must drive hard, 
take cate 

It’s not the quiet mare that breaks your neck. 

Axons: The quiet mare ? You mean . . . 

Lucv : . Stop yammering 

Of mares and fillies — it’s not over-nice 
To talk of women so — and let’s have tea : 

It’s getting cold. 

Axons : Well, I must have a wash. 

Come, Alec lad, no use to stand there, gaping ; 

She’s got no eyes for you : p’raps when you’ve sluiced 
The muck oft' she may like your bonnie mug. 

Alec : You hold your tongue, or I’ll . , . 

(Breaks off.) 

Axons : Well, razor-wits, 

You’ll what ? Love’s sharpening you ; and at this rate 
You'll soon have edge enough to cut yourself. 

Rachel: And Angus aye likes plajdng with edged 
tools. 
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A\gls And wbo would handle blunt ? You * annot 
hava 

Too keen a cutting edge 

RACutL True, when the haft's 

In jour own hand 

Lucy Rachel, you're havering 

You know that Angus never lets anyone else 
Handle his tools 

Ra( hll lools, whiles, tuni in the hand 


SC'ENE III 

ScFM The mvtCy fn e daifi lain, oji Sunday ajleniwu 
The Kitchen if ariftj/, l/ui lOiccs an hutrd m Vh 
sculkry, and pretentl^ Lo^i Earnshaw mters-, 
cciiTymg a tra^ul of nezcli/ aafhed dinner duhefy 
icAick »hr lets dmai on the tuhJe As she hcgins In 
arrnnge thevx on the dresser^ Raliul Lahvsuaw 
follows with fa-o tPff foarfj which she hangs before 
the fire to dry 

Ra( iiYL A burnt haim drtads the fire hut a burnt 
woman, 

It seems, will only shove her fist in further 
Well, hltlo Use my talking If Jou're bent 
On making a cinder of yourself, j ou’ve got to 
I can't prevent 

I'v^e got to do my duty 

Rackei. \ our duty — ay, we aii must do our duty 
They Uughtus that at school “ England expects , 
How does It nm And then he dapt his spyglass 
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To his blind peeper ? But you’ve two good eyes, 

And so, can see your duty plain before you : 

It takes me all my time, with spectacles ; 

And I’ve mislaid them now. 

Lucy : They’re in the parlour. 

Rachel: Well, I’m just going there now to read 
my Bible. 

Lucy: Your Bible — you! I wonder you’ve the face I 
Rachel : ’Deed, I’m none easy daunted : but little 
harm 

In Bible-reading, surely? I look forward 
The whole week long to Sunday afternoons. 

And mastering a chapter. Well worth while 
Cracking thon hreakjaw names to get the kernel : 

It always has a bite ; and if you studied 

The good book oftener, you’d ken more of husbands — 

A deal of human nature in the Bible : 

And, what with dwelling always among sheep, 

And studying the Old Testament, I’ve learnt 
No little about menfolk in my time — 

Though it’s not every ram’s a Solomon. 

Well, I’ll away, and leave you to your duty : 

And thank my stars I got mine over young. 

And so can take things easy in my old age. 

(Rachel Earxshaw dqfjs Iic7' apron, and goes 
Old hy the passage-door. Lucy Earnshaw', 
who has not been listening to her last words, 
sits down, and gazes into the fire zoith an 
abstracted air. Presently a door closes 
above: steps are heard on the stairs, and 
Esther Burn, dressed for going out in her 
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StiTiday cfoiAej, from the paetage^ 

avd M crossing to the pard^door Tchen Lurv 
Eae\?mat^ tools up nnd speaks ) 

Luu AVbere are you bound fcir now ? 

EsruEH {slopping) I batdly ken 

I HRS just thinking I would take a turn. 

Ltrcv Ay, servant- lasses can go galh ranting. 

While mistresses must slave 

Esther IVe done ray work, 

Llcy Happen f And so, you're walking out aJone P 
And where’s your sister ? 

Esther She's not finished dressing. 

Lucy And you can’t wait till she's done Utivslrag? 
Dressing * And you, prankt like a popinjay, 
tVhile X’m still m my coarse apron. Some folk might 
JIake bold to ask where the likes of you can find 
The money for such fakisb flerds— not 1 J 
J wasn't born yesterday, though I am a wife — 

Only an honest wife and I’m none curious 
Em her I've worked to pay for eiery stitch I’ve on 
Luci Worked^ Happen' Don't ) ou dare to look 
at me 

I.ike that I’m mistress here , and won't let servants — 
Let alone a barefaced . 

{HesUatesj daunied by the look m, Esiiu r's eyes, 
6w{ hegxm to spenk <^am, as Estthiii turns 
to go on her way ) 

i " 1 Y • Not so fast, my lass 

1 wan* to have a word with you 
Esthe" 

You couldn’t find just now? 


The word 
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Lucy: Nay: I just want . . . 

I was forgetting . . . 

Esther : ’Twas no Sunday word ? 

Lucy : I want to talk to you for your oto good, 

{Hesitates.) 

Esther : My good ? 

Lucy : Ay : but the thing I’ve got to say’s 

Not easily said by any decent wife : 

But — you ken why I sacked the other wenches ? 

(Esther regards her steadily in silence.) 
M^hy don’t you answer, when I speak to you ? 'i 

Fm mistress still ; and Fll not be defied 
In my own house by any . . . 

Esther : You’re mistress still . . , 

Lucy : What do you mean by “ still,” you . . . 
Esther : Your own word. 

You’re mistress, still ; so I must answer you. 

Since I came here, I’ve heard some shameful gossip. 
Lucy : You’ve heard . . . Then let it be a warning 
to you. 

(Esther says nothing., hit rcgai-ds Lucy steadily.) 
’Fou dare to look . . . Why don’t you answer me ? 
It’s no good shamming deaf and dumb : you can’t . . . 
Esther : What’s there to say ? 

Lucy : You heard, then ? It went home ? 

Esther : And so it’s true, the gossip ? I’d have 
thought 

You’d be the last to mention . . . 

Lucy: You’d have thought! 

So, I’m to be taught manners by my servant ? 

Servant ! God knows, they’re none of them my servants; 
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Eachel 15 nght the^re just ni} husband’s . . 

EstHER Woman ' 

L\jfY V ouca\l me “ woman” ? Vllteacbjou wKoitis 

You’re calling “ woman” I*m joui* tmstres'^ jet- 
Esthpii My mistress should rather die than . , . 
IxcY Hnp]pen you’re right* 

But I, what can 1 do, when nij own man - . 

EsTHfii I’m sorry 

Licr Sorry? Now you’re mocVing nm. 

EaTitFK Mocking you? Nay' 

Luly 'riien I’ll not hale your pitv 

My stars, to think 1 marned to be pilietl 
By a loose-petticoat ' Of all llio brass ! 

You think you can afford to pity me i 

Of all the bold-faced trollops ' I ken your sort; 

You don’t lake me in with mum, sneaky ways, 

And staniig like a silly I’se got your measure . 

And I can tell you one thing, my fine lady — 

Your day will be a short one here , and when 
You’re gone. I’ll still be mistress of WindwhisUe, 

And so you cannot say I haven't warned you, 

(KsniFR siamh, steadily regarding Iacy ) 
What are you waiting for' 

Esther You've done? 

Epcr IS e done 

And now I may base time to go and dress. 

Though 1 can’t rig myself in such fine feathers 
As my own servants I’d think sh me to wear 

t^She hreaks off, daunted hy Esther’s ryes, takes 
off" her apron, males a sho'o of fddi/ig ti 
mth rfffilicrBficut, mid puts if in a drawer ^ 
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the dresser; then goes out by the passage- 
door. Estheii stands for a moment, as 
iho7tgh dazed, hohing after her; then imms 
sloidy to'iVards the yard-door, but stops, 
startled, as she sees Akgus Eaknshaw, 
standing in the doomcay, -.vaiching her. He 
steps in, and crosses to the hearth, taking 
some strands of zohipcord out of his pocket. 
Esther goes on her zoay ; bid as she reaches 
the door Axgus calls to her sofly.) 

Angus : Esther ! 

(Esther stops, hut xcithoid timiing or speaking.) 

I want you. Where ai-e you away to 
To Lovers’ Leap ? Ay, thon’s the place to sit 
On a fine afternoon — but, not alone. 

Just bide a moment, lass : I want you here. 

I’ve got to make a whip-lash, and need someone 
To keep a hold of the cord-ends, while I plait — 
Someone who’ll not let go. You’ve got a grip. 

I mind you hanging on when that nowt, Alec, 

Tripped, and let go the lead, as he was taking 
The red hull — or the red hull taking him. . . . 

(Esther tuins and comes sloicly tmcards him, 
holding out her hand for the cords, which he 
gives her.) 

AVhat fingers for a wench ! I shouldn’t care 
To feel them at my thrapple, or have a welt 
Across the jaw fiom such a neave as that. 

But you’re no scarting spitfire, letting fiy 
When a man least expects it. You've no need : 

You’ve got too good a grip ; and can afford 
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To tide joor time, tis I’m learning to tny co^t 
But that will keep Until This won't take long 

And then we’ll go together l^e a word 
I want to eay to you, with no one by — 

Not that 1 mind eavesdroppers I'm the waster 
In my own house, and hrook no interference 
But it's as weh 

Emhek Say all you’ve got to say 

Now When 1 walk, 1 walk alone 

Akcls You do? 

By God, that’s so ' I never kenned a lass 
Gan her own gait so quietly it’s that — 

Just that, has done for me 

Esther Done ^ 

Avoirs Oh, you ken — ■ 

You must, when 1 Bat it will keep till we’re 
Ferthed s,nug together 

Esther Say all you'ie got to say 

Here I’ll not hearken to a single word 
You can't speak openly 

A^GDs So, you defy me ? 

Then Vl\ say all right out 

Esthee Best hold your peace 

Now . , , 

Angus So you’ve changed jour mind ^ 

Esther, Now and for ever 

Angus . Y ou threaten me ? God's truth. I've never let 
A woman talk to me like that and I’ll , . 

You're the first wench that’s ever wanted to — 
I^twaya, no other’s dared. But j ou’ve defied me 
To speak out now and 1*11 not ’bate a word 
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Though why should there be need of words between us ? 

I’m used to my way : and devil- all I care 

Who hears what I’ve to say ; they may as tite 

Learn now, as later. ’Twill be little news 

To them that ken me. Nay, they’ll only judge 

It’s the old story : they’ll not understand 

The difference : it will taste the same to them. 

Turning it on their tongues. You’re just a wench 
Like any other to them : their piddling minds 
Can’t take your measure, or mine. I’ve never been 
A secret man : I’ve taken my own track, 

But always tramped it openly — never cared 
A tinker’s curse for all their tittle-tattle ; 

So, likely, you’ll have heard . . . 

Esther : ‘ Ay ! to your shame . . . 

Axgvs : Shame — what should Angus Earsshan- have 
to do 

With shame Shame’s only for poor windlestraws 
In trousers, secret lechei-s. I’ve never been 
A hole-in-the-comer lover. I’ve some pride 
I take my own road ; and I’ll step it out, 

Shameless, to hell, if that be where it lead to. 

I’ve never cared . . . 

Esther ; . For all you’ve trampled on — 

The women’s lives destroyed. 

Angus ; Straws in the bnmino- ! 

What recks the fire of flimsy wisps of twitcligr^ss, 

When it’s hungry for real fuel ? And now, I’ve found 

I’ve found my mate. I’m sick of petticoats ; 

1 want a woman ; and, at last, I’ve got her. 

Shame — what have such ns we to do with shame ! 
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for a tryiii and rrO'ise^ ihe httchen tcntarda 
the yard-door ) 

Akgi s Well, there is no accounting 

For tastes — vrhat say you, Adah ? Esther swears 
She'd rather stop and muck the byre, than take 
A strolh 

Ad\ii {stopping aiul ffirningj The byre — on Sunday 
afternoon ? 

She's crazy f 

(E<5Tiii r goes qatetly out 6^ fftf postage-door ) 
AjkCLs * So I’m thinking hut Pve tamed 
A madder mare, before to-day 
Adah • Y ouh e tamed ? 

You’ve not been bullying her? It’s not jour orders ? 
Avgcs She took her choice 
Adah Well, it gets over me 

Why anyone should choose But she’s pig- 

headed, 

When once she gets a notion We'd to lease 
The last place without wages, just because 

{Breads of,) 

A\cus Because ^ 

Adah Oh, don’t ask me! I only know 

She got some maggot m her head and naught 
Would satisfy her but a moonlight flitting 
Aagls Ay, ay, and you ^ 

Adah Ob, Fd to do her bidding 

For peace’ sake ► and I couldn't say Pm sorry. 

As things have turned out, that w e made the change 
Ascls As things have turned out ? And you’d do 
her bidding 

Like a good baim again, if she . . 
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Adah : No fear ! 

I gan my own gait from this on. 

Angus : Ay, ay, 

But you’re the spirited wench, and no mistake ! 

You left without your wages then ? You’ve got . . . 
Adah : Scarce a brass farthing to bless oui'selves 
with, till you 
Choose to fork out. 

Angus ; Ay, ay — yet she would quit ? 

She’s got some spirit, she has, the stubborn jade ! 

Adah : Still, it gets over me why anyone 
Should choose to muck the byre. Y ou bullied hei’. 

You should think shame. You’d better not try on 
Those games with me. What are you smiling at .? 
Angus : Just wondering whichyou’d choose — mucking 
a byre, 

Or walking out to Lovers’ Leap with me ? 

Adah; With you.? So that’s. . . . But I can’t 
stand here chattering. 

I’m late already. 

Angus ; Come, which would you choose ? 

Adah ; Small need to ask. {Turns to go.) 

Angus: .I’ll follow in a moment. 

Adah (stopping): You’ll follow? Nay, I never said 
I’d go. 

Angus : You’d rather muck the byre ? 

Adah : No byres for me 

On Sunday : and you cannot badger Adah, 

Though Esther lets you bully her. She’s too meek : 
But I’d not stand it. 

Angus : So ? 

Adah : And, anyhow. 
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r\e promised Alec I’d walk out with him 
Akgks You'd rather ^ 

Adah 4Vell, we' re trjsted for to-daj . 

And he's been waiting 

A^Gps Ay, you'i e kept him dangling, 

Kicking hia heels, until he’s nearly hacked 
Thon gate to splinters That’s the way to treat them 
Yott keti a thing or two 

Adah 1 must he stepping 

{As she speaks, Esth» b, in her vrorktng cfoiAr t, ap- 
pcata in t!iep(tssagc-tlQorua^,(tndpatcseiJbra 
monteni Axgls sees Arr, 6wf Adah does not ) 
Am t^s (/o Adah) So, I'm fom.ken ^ 

Adah ‘ Happen, if jou behave, 

Nest Sunday 

(Asuls starts foncatili as tf to snatch a kiSr, but 
All All rfntfcr Aim ) 

Ad All Shame f And you, a mairned man I 

(Adah rmw owf, laughing, but Am-ls docs not 
follow EsTHFa leaits till she ts ont hearing, 
then xccdks dchberatelg vp to A\gis where he 
stands in the middle the room, looks him 
straight tu the eyes, and speaks slotclg ami 
Tci( A difficulty ) 

Esther I'll meet you at the Lovers’ Leap to-night, 
A-ngi s ((torting') You mean ... But why'ie jOU 
changed ? 

Esther I (jm't afford 

To wear my Sunday gown for mucking hyrcs, 

Angls But you’ve no call to do that now Why, lass, 
I only jested 
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Esther : Ouly ! 

Aegus : You didn’t fancy 

I meant it, eli? Well, you ken better now. 

Still, if you hadn’t . . . but you’ve learat your lesson. 
Esther : I’ve learnt iny lesson. 

Angus : Ay, I knew I’d tame you. 

Esther : And Adah ? 

Angus ; So, that pricked ? What should I want 
With thon young flirtigig, when I've got you ? 

Still, if you hadn’t ! She will have no games ! 
rd teach her what her pretty tricks are worth ; 

And Avhen I’d done with her, she’d change her tune — 
Her bragging trumpet blown, she’d whimper and whine 
Like a broken-winded wheezy concertina. 

She would, the doxy : and you’d be to blame. 

But Alec’s welcome to her, now that you . . . 

The moon will be up by ten o’clock to-night 
We’ll sit on the crag together, and look down 
On the glinting lough below — ^a dizzy drop, 

If you let go. They say two lovers leapt 

Together, in old days ; and didn’t strike 

The water, as they’d doubtless counted on doing. 

They fell among the boulders at the crag-foot — 

And their two bodies, smashed to smithereens ! 

But you and I are not the dizzy sort : 

We’ll perch there snug together — a risky perch 
Eor lovers ; and that’s wh}' it suits my mettle. 

(Estiter fin-ns from hbn, and 7calks sloiol?/ 
iorcards ilic yard-door.) 

Angus : tVhere are you bound for now 

Esther : To muck the byre. 
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Akccs God' but 1 bke your spirit. )Ou're my 

marrow 

(EsTHUt goes oiit, icithoiit another tvord Ancls 
g(Kes ofltr ht>, then, tunung, etes Am 
mother standing t« the pas^oge^doonvay, 
watching him ) 

RxcHiL (fomittg" mid the kitchen) l'\c juit been 
reading about Sisera 
She was a garae one, Jael 

A\GLS AVhat’s that, old rai en — 

Croaking of bloody storiet,** 

[A quick step is hcatd tn the passage, and Lccy 
E tRNSHAW htirrtes in, ticisting up her hair 
as she comes ^ 

Ltcr Well, Ineier* 

What’s Esther after m her working clothes? 

I was just tidying niy hair for tea, 

And saw her, jn the glass, crossing the jiard 
A\gus She’s gone to crack the byre 
Lccs This ftRcmoon ? 

On Sunday ? Well, I never heanl the like 
And only now, dressed up to the nines and all 
For gallivanting ' I can't understand 
What’s taken her — unless you made her do it ? 

She sauced you, and you bid her ? 

A\gls Ay, 1 bid her 

Lucy Well, I must say 1 like a man that's master 
Of his own farm You're that, and no mistake 
You’ll stand no lip from any hind, not you 
And that’s the way to treat the baggages 
Eh, Rachel, ^ut you don’t know everything . 
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You’ve been mistaken — that slut, dangerous ! 

Rachel : A burnt baim dreads the fire. . . • But, 
thank the Lord 

I’m nothing hut a looker-on these days. 

SCENE IV 

Scene: Jji atiic at Wind-iolmtle on Sunday night. 
The icooden trunk stands open in the middle of the 
room; and Esther Buiin, still in her icorking 
dress, folds her Sunday goum and other garments, 
and packs them into it. Presently a step is heard 
on the stairs: the door opens, and Adah Burn 
enters, still in her outdoor clothes. 

Adah : I’m fairly trashed. 

Esther : Where ever have you been ? 

Adah: Stravaging over hill and dale with Alec. 
Esther : You missed your tea. 

Adah : I missed it, and much else 

I minded missing a deal more than tea, 

Esther: What, Adah-^" 

Adah : Ah, you’d like to know, you would ? 

But that’s to come. 

Esther : To come ? 

Adah : How I’ll get through 

The week, I cannot think : but, anyway, 

It’s something to look forward to. Please God, 

I’ll waste no more fine Sundays ! 

Esther : What’s your meaning ? 

Adah : That would be telling. You’re too curious, 
Esther. 


4 
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Evrnva 

Atec’a ft decent tail. 

Adah 

A decent nowt! 

EsTiirB 

lie's fond of you 

AdaiI 

Ay, ay, he's fond enough 

But others 

, 1 was never mcunl to waste . • 

Esthfb 

And he'd he faithful. 

Ad Ml 

A j , a safety -inalch — 


Stnkes only on the box ' 

EsnrEtt Vou might ilo worse, 

Adah Or better I was iie\cr tncunt to waste 
Myself on a gufl hVe Alec Mercy njc * 

We've ttuiketl and Iraiked, the blessed aftcwoon, 
About the fells, like folloftctt at a funeral, 

Muter than tombstones 

E'fTurx You? 

Adah I’ve htlle enough 

To say to boys, though t can talk with men. 

And, when the gaby openetl bis pnm )jps, 

'Twas jUht to yammer about whaups and pccsweeps . 

As if it wasn't bad enough to have 
The silly creatures skirling all about us, 

Jfafeing my blood run cold and thon lone fells — 

X hate tlie fells I wouldn't bide a week, 

If it wasn't for 

EsniEft Adah, you want to leave? 

Auab Leave now 1 What ever are you up to there — 
Not packing, surely ? L«ord, have mercy on us 1 
There’s not to be anolher moonlight flitUng, 

Without a penny<piece? 

EsriiStt I'm packing up 

To leave in the morning and you’re coming, too. 
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Adah ; I'm coming ? 

Esther: You are coming, lass, with me. 

Adah ; I’ll see you further ! Likely, I’d leave now ! 
And just because you’ve quarrelled with the master. 
You were a fool to let him bully you, Esther, 

And make you muck the byre. I’ve never yet 
Let any man bully me. I wouldn’t do 
A hand’s turn on a Sunday afternoon 
For any master : I would sooner die. . . . 

Though, I don’t know — happen, I would, for one . . . 
Might even relish being bullied, who can tell ? 

I like a man to be a man, God knows. 

But you’ll not take offence at such as thon. 

And throw up a good place ? 

Esther : I go to-nioiTow. 

Adah : I see — f see : he's given you the sack — 
You’ve lost your place ? 

Esther ; I’ve lost my place. 

Adah: You have? 

But I have not lost mine: I’ve got no quarrel 
With Angus Earnshaw : he’s not bid me quit. 

Esther : Nor me. 

Adah: Well, I’m fair flummoxed! First, you 

say . . . 

Esther : And last, we’re through with Windwhistle 
to-night. 

Adah : By crikey, no ! Ill not be dragged around 
The countryside to please you. Leave again 
Without a penny-piece, when I have sweated 
Myself fair sick to earn a bit of brass 
To buy myself some decent duds Avith — ^nay. 
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Kot this time, Esther ' If you're set on flillmg, 
Nothing will turn you, I ken well enough 
You\e always been pig-headedt but you’ll go, 

And leave me here 

Evrura I’ll never leave you here - 

I’ve always taken care of you - I promised ... 

Admi You promised mother? Ay, I ken ' but she 
Is in her grave and I‘m a balm no longer 
A deal too much you took on yourself — you promised, 
Promised for roe ’ You've always taken care 1 
Y on mamimcd me , and I w as good to cuddle ’ 

You aye liked doliies , anti I was your doll — 

Something to wash and dress, and slater with kisses, 
And bribe with lollipops to do your bidding 
But I'm a baim no longer If it’s brats 
You’re wanting, better wed and bear your own 
I’m a grown woman , and I’ll gan my gait, 

VfvWwsV jonr \wvvt 

Esnira Adab • 

Adah Ay , Adah, Adah I 

You're not the only one that calls her “ Adah” 

You're not her mistress now she s got a master. 

EsTiiEa You poor, poor las* you little know what 
you say ' 

AOvU I know. Because he happens to be wed. 

You think I should , But I ken what Pm after . 
Pm no man's slave I’ve taught him that, alteatly. 
Eftiieb Adah, have you forgotten mother’s life ’ 
Auau Why should 1 not forget^ She's in her grave. 
While I'm a breathing woman with my own hfe 
To live— ay, live < not toddle and tumble through. 
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Tied fast to a dead woman’s apron-strings. 

But I’ve forgotten nothing. 

Esther : Then 3’ou mind 

How father . . . 

Adah : Nay, you shall not breathe a word 

Against him : he’d a right to go his way. 

You never were his favouiite — much too like 
Your mother, for his taste : and, after all, 

Mother had had her chance. She couldn't hold him — 
Not her fault, happen, poor soul — nor his fault, either : 
Folk are made different. He’d his life to live : 

And I’m my father’s daughter. 

Esther ; And you remember 

The mother of tlie lass who came the day 
They buried father 

Adah : Ay, because a trollop 

Had made a hole in the water, like a fool, 

Her mother needs must come and make a scene. 

Esther : She was heartbroken, Adah, that her girl 
Had died a shameful death : and it was father 
Had brought shame on her — driven her to deatli, 

To die of shame. 

Adah : She should have died of pride 

To think a man like father . . . Anyway, 

She’d had her time : and I’ll have mine before . . . 
And I’d just scorn to die of shame, whatever 
Should happen. Nay, no Lovers’ Leap for me ! 

Time, and enough, to call the coroner, 

When I die desperate. 

Esther : Addie, you little know 

What you are saying — ^you little know . . , 
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Adah I l^en 

His wife's a fool and fools must take fools’ luck. 

If doIU get in mj well, doHs are lirittle 
When there’s a clash, it won’t be Adah Bum 
Gets bioken — naj, noi Angus Eamsliaw, cither 
EsTHtK Adah, j ou’d never give jourself to him ? 
You’d iieier throw jourself nuaj ? You’ie heard 
An^n Tattle enough about the other wenches 
EsTJiKfl And stdl 

Admi I'll take my chance I’m not afraid 

Esthkh Then I must tell you, Addie . . 

Ansn Not a word’ 

Naj, rjl not heed Tie listened al] my life 
It’s my turn now for talking and I ken 
Twould suit somebody fine to keep me a bairn. 

Estiieu ’Twould suit . 

Ansti I kc» you're jealous of me, Esther 

E«aEtt Jealous' 

Adah Ay, Jladam Alum, so pnm and proper 

1 ken your sort That’s why we left the last place 
You thought the master fancied itie and so 
We needs must t\uit But I’ve nc, quarrel witli you 
For tliat I couldn’t abide old ginger- whiskers, 
llyself , though, if I’d bail a liking for him. 

I’d have scCTj you straked, before 1 would hale left 
And Angus — ay, I've seen you look at him 1 
No aoman ever looked in a man's eyes 
Like that, unless I wasn’t bom hliiid, Esther 

Would you have knuckled down this afternoon 
At the bidding of any other man than him ? 

I didn't catch on then, but now J twig 
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rd do the same myself : and, though you’re jealous, 

I cannot blame you : we can’t help ourselves : 

We’re fated, Esther. When I first set eyes 
On Angus at the fair, I knew my master ; 

And fidgeted until I caught his eye : 

And, once he saw us there, the trick was done. 

He didn’t shilly-shally : he knew his mind. 

Blame you ? If I thought you or anyone 
Stood in my way, I’d stick at nothing, woman : 

And I’d not leave here for ten thousand pounds ; 

Not if you begged me on your bended knees. 

And mother’s ghost — nay, not if mj' own fetch 
Should stand before me now and give me warning. 

If you were lying on your deathbed, Estlier, 

And begged me now, I couldn’t. 

Estheii : Not if I 

Stood with the hangman’s rope about my neck ? 

Adau: The hangman’s rope ? You’re mad! He said 
3'ou were — 

Said he’d tamed madder mares than you. You’re 
crazed 

With jealousy. I’m sorry. I can’t help it : 

We cannot help ourselves ; we’re never asked : 

And I don’t know I want to be made different, 

Since Angus fancies . . . though it’s hard on you. 

But one must suffer always : and you’ve had t 
Your chance : we started equal ; but you let 
Him bully you : and now he thinks you’re just 
Another Lucy. Still, if you’d been the one 
He’d fancied — but it won’t bear dwelling on — 

I’d have stopped short of nothing. 
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Emii.li, Vflu, Bister, 

lli only 

Adau Nay, but we're not sisters now , 

ViVre just two woccieti with a wan betwixt us 
I'd hare stopped short of nothing so it's well 
Things took the turn they did Yet I don't wonder 
You’re daft with disappointment. Td go dotty • . 

Emita Oh,if you only knew • Adah, that man . . . 
Aniit (pulling her Jingers tn her ears) Nay, 1 11 not 
listen to a wonl against him ^ 

If you so much as hreathc a syllable, 

'T'wjll take me all my time to keep my hands 
From ramming your spjte back down yoor throat to 
choke you 

Best get to bed, and try to sleep it off 
Vou'rc Orer-wrought, working to-day aijd ^1), 

After BIX days on eod at picking stones 
Howeier Td get through another week, 

If I hadn’t something to look forward to t 
I'm just bone-tired with traiking moor and mo&s 
With that fond gowk Wliaups I I'm fair daft for 
sleep 

And you’ll think better of it by the morning, 

And not be Set on leaving 
Estheb rn not leaie you. 

Ada It. That’s ngbt You know, ]ass, I'd do 
anything 

1 could to humour you— but I couldn’t go, 

Though it were certain death to bide 
EsTitEa . 

'than death, tiie 1.^ 


ft’s Worse 
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Adah : Then I will pay it. 

WTat must be, must. 

Esther : Ay, what must be, must be. 


SCENE V 

Sceke: Lovcns' Leap, the a-esi of a icave-shaped 
'ioMmione crag sloping steeply on the one side to 
the height of irco hundred feet, and falling in a 
sheer precipice on the other to a little lough. The 
slope is covered with coarse bent, bid the face of the 
crag consists of naked pillars of basaltic rock. It 
is twelve o'clock on Sunday night, and the moon 
shines brightly in the unclouded heavens. Angus 
Earnshaw stands on the ridge against the sky, 
gazing across the fells. Presently Esther Burn is 
seen slowly cliinbiig the slope. As she approaches, 
Angus turns and catches sight cf her; but stays 
where he is until she is within a few feet of him. 

Angus ; You’ve come. 

Esther {looking at him fxedly ) ; I've come. 

Angus : And kept me kicking ray heels 

Two hours until you chose to ? Ten, I fixed. 

I’ve not been used to be kept waiting. 

Esther : Nay ? 

Angus ; Why do you look like that ? But we’ll not 
quarrel, 

Now that you have come. I knew well you’d come. 

Esther; You knew, and yet ... - 
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Asgis A) , when y ou said ^ on » ouhl 

Though jou ken the fashion to treat a man like me. 

To keep me htirtf^y and I like j ou belter 
Tor taking }our own time You’re tnetUesome : 
Von'ie got mj spint, surely ami it’s fitting 
Kestrel should mate with kestrel 

CsTiii B I took iny time 

Ami jet, you waited ? 

Axol-i Why, mv bird, what eUe? 

I kenned you’d come, when jou had gucn jour wonl. 
As sure as fate 

Esther As sore as fate 
Avcls As sure 

As death. 

Esther As sure as death 

Am.ls Aj, ouce you'd promisetl 

You're not the flighty sort you know your nimd 
\ou’ll do what jou’ie feel out to do — go threugh 
With any joh youNe put your hand to 
EsTifFR Ay 

A\f-ts • No turning Jou, aheii once your heart’s 
in it. 

Esther, My heart* 

Aaois Ay, Esther, lass, you’d neier 

have come, 

If your heart had not been in it Let’s sit down 
A rate night, this 

(Esther own^^rom litm to the ed^e oj the 

jtrcnpice, and looks ot\cr ) 

AIiGLs Nay, not so nigh the edge ' 

You might— hut you are not the dis/y sort 
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So you can stand there, caltnl}' looking down. 

That’s where the lovers leapt — a devilish di'op ! 

And I could almost take the leap with you ; 

Though it would be a fearfiil ending, Esther, 

To smash on the bouldei-s. 

Esther {moaning) : Oh ! 

Axghs ; But you and I 

Can stand together on the edge of danger, 

Clear-headed — mates ! 

{Me moves ioicards Esther n'ifh oxdstretclied 
arms.) 

Esther {htrning sharply) : Y ou daie to touch me — 
you ! 

Axgus: Dare — and why not.? I didn’t come here, 
my lass — 

We didn’t come here, I reckon, to spend the night 
On the crag-top, a pair of standing-stones ? 

Esther ; You came — I came ; but only one of us 
Will go alive from here. 

Aegus (startled) : You mean . . . Nay, lass. 

I’ll hold you : and you shall not jump. 

Esther: You dare 

To lay a hand on me ! Nay, I’ll not jump. 

And leave you living, to work your wicked will 
On other women. 

Axgus ; So it’s I must leap : 

And you're the one’s to go alive from here ? 

You’ve settled it? I never knew your like : 

You’ve got the nerve. By God ! you make me 
mad 

To have 3*00, and you know it : that’s your game. 
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Estheh You’ve not the courage to 6ie of jour own 
wvU 

Angus Only tlie pluck to live. Do you suppose 
Any hen harrier, once he’s got his claws in, 

And settled down to glut himself, lets go, 

To try and wring his own neck in a ttee'fork ? 

To die — when I have never lived till now * 

EsTHtft You'll die and I’m prepared to pay the 
price 

A^GCS The price? You'd murder me, and bang 
for it ? 

You fancy Pd let you ? But you're jesting, lass ? 
Esther God knows which one will murder, which 
will hang 

Aecus So we’re to fight it out, the two of us, 

Like haggards in mid-air ?— for you’re no kestrel, 
Founciug on grubs and shrews • it’s heronshaws 
You fly at, Esther and I like your spirit 
You're game , but Pd not lay a finger on you 
Look, I’d stand here and you can send me spinning. 
(AngU!, poises hitnielf on ike very edge of the 
tragf xcitk hts back to the prpctpiLC ) 

Y ou daren’t ? 1 thought not Y ou w ould do a muider. 
And pay the price ? An easy price for you 
They seldom hang a woman nowadays. 

As well you know 

Esther I didn't know I meant 

To pay the price 

A'sgus 'That’s true you’re not the sort 

To want to hiW a man, and then get off 
Scot-free , hut, whether or no, ’twould be manslaughter- 
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I kill a woman here — and it is murder : 

She kills me — and it’s done in self-defence ; 

That’s justice, nowadap. But, come, my haggard. 
Enough of flighting. You know you never meant — 
And, if you did, I like you better for it. 

You’re the first woman that’s stood up to me. 

You’re my true mate, and put me on my mettle: 

And now, by God, I’ll tame you ! Ay, you’ll pay 
The price 1 I’m just stark crazy for . . . 

(Axgus makes a sudden szcoop on Esther. She 
flings out an arm to icard him off', and 
catches him under the jozcl. He reels hack, 
hangs a moment on the edge, then topples 
over ti'ith a cry. Esther stands, as if 
turned to stone ; then sinks to the ground 
ioifh a shuddering moan, and sits, motion- 
less, gazing across the fells xcitli unseeing 
eyes. Presently, a fgurc is seen hurrying 
up the slope, and Adah Burn appears, half- 
dressed, and rvith her hair streaming behind 
ha\ Seeing Esther crouching in the grass, 
she rushes up to her, and seizes her roughly 
by the arm.) 

Adah : You're here, alone ? I thought I heard . . . 
My God ! 

You not alone — say that you’re not alone.? 

I wakened in the night, to find you gone — 

And then I saw it all as plain as day : 

It shivered through me like a flash of wildfire — 

Your words ... You said . . . My God I why 
didn't I see 
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The murtlcr m ^ottr c>e5, when joii were 
So tiint I might hun savwl . * Oh, wonmii, mj ^ 
Sa^ >ou\e not munlcred he ncicrenme' 

A'ou templed him, tliat jou might mimler h)m~ 

Ilut he's not come jet , ninl I'm still in time ? 

Estiiek lie's l>in" ftt the crag foot. 

\ii\n And jou kUfetf hhn > 

I might hftie known — )oii, wUh >o\jr icy ejes, 

Aud jour cold blooded jtaloiH) Vou fjtitd 1 
To stand there, jesting of the hangman'* rope— 

And all the while )on meant hut you slialj hfmjr 

Von^l not escape I'd drag jou to the gallows— 

Murderess, murderess > As, I’ll cr\ it out 

To all the world > To do it in cold btooel I 

Hot'hlomled killing I could undemtand 

l'<c half A mind, nwself, to And lo think 

liiT rfUilAa’‘5mviV icf > tni ttruiW oh oticAV 

A man like Angus! There nescr was a man 

Like him and now he*» hrokwi. Pity me 

Tell me I’m dreaming, IMhcr waken me 

It's just a nightmare take me m jour arm% 

And wake me with a kiss, and eomfott me 
EsniE? o fore roirr) Addm ’ 

Alien Yon fiend! Don't touch nic[ And to 
think 

You were my sister — and now ’ Oh, Angus, Align, j 

{She fihA j io the ground m n half eicoon, and /if, 
irtfVDUTig' tsTiira tlaes not stir Anc^iJifr 
f^ire appears, cltmhintr tht slope, mul y 
Esavsiiaw toxLt «p, ponliu^, end 
Adsh } 


WfJ 
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Lucy: I guessed as much. I heard the backdoor- 
sneck, 

For all your stealthy tricks. I’ve never slept 
A wink this blessed night on my lone bed ; 

And when I heard the door, I sat upright 
In time to see you, sneaking through the yard. 

Then I was sure. It’s more than flesh and blood 
Can bear. {Catching sight ^Esther) My sakes I Two 
wenches 1 Where’s my husband ? 

Adah: Your husband, Avoman? I ken naught of 
him ; 

I only know my man lies at the crag-foot. 

Lucy : Your man ? 

Adah : Ay, Angus. 

Lucy: Yours! 

Adah : All mine, all mine — 

And Esther’s murdered him. 

Lucy : I^Tiat, Angus dead I 

Adah : Dead — dead : and she shall hang. 

Lucy ; I’ll not believe 

That any Avench could murder such a man. 

She tempted him — God knows, I ken too well 
He needed little tempting : and he slipped 
On the crag’s edge — he abvays Avas foolhardy : 

And noAv she wants to say she murdered him 
To save her virtue, and so get sympathy. 

But I shall tell the truth out : she shan’t brag, 

The slut, she’s done aAvay Avith such as him — 

The like of Angus, murdered by a doxy 1 

Ay, but the world shall learn the truth : I’ll have 

My husband righted I 
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{As aht speaTcSy RAcntL EAB^aItAW, who has been 
toihng up the slope unobienvd, approaches , 
and catches the last icords,) 

Rachkl * Spoken like a vife I 

Bat, has the world gone watty, that you stand, 
Screeching on crag-tops to the moon at midnight 
Like witches, you and your wenches ? When I waked, 
I felt the house was empty and so I rose. 

And went from room to room and only Alec 
tVas sleeping sound and then I saw folk running— 
Two hght-heets running it like hate and hounds 
Across the fell and, being a sport, 1 followed 
And 80 , there's three here ? I saw only two 
Where’s Angus? He’s a night-bird and I fancied . 
But, happen, three 

Adui He’s lying at the crag-foot * 

And Esther's , 

llACiinn Killed him i* Never saj slie’s killed him ? 
had the pluck? I neser had the pluck , . 

1 mind now, she said “ bloodshed" but I fancied 
She was just seeing red I little dreamt . . 

In hi3 hot lust she killed him — in his pride. 

Rejoicing like a hon m his strength • 

I never had the courage — tliough I've loathetl 
Men’s ways with women killed him , and sits there, 
Eroud as a queen in some old Bible story 
Esther, say you i Nay, Juditli m the tent . 

An MI She IS a inurdete»s and she’ll hang 
Hacmel Shame, wench 1 

{To Estiieb) You've done a bloody deed and you 
must suffer. 
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For pipes and timbrels have gone out of fashion : 
You’ve killed my son; and I should curse you for 
it — 

But, well, you’ve got to live, so where’s the need 
For cursing ? And he’s dead, past cure of curses. 

And who am I to blame you, Avhen I’ve gripped, 

Ay, many times, the knife-haft in my neave, 

Myself? — though I’d not pluck to put an end to . . . 
And now, father and son ! And only Alec, 

Slumbering in his bed — the bed he’ll die in 
Easily : no wild stirk or mankeen heifer. 

Seeing red, will cut off Alec in his prime ; 

He'll see his children’s children at Windwhistle. 

The world was made for slow-wits ; and their seed 
Inheriteth the earth. And Angus lies, 

Dashed to destruction by the fire of life 

That blazed within him, only to destroy him. . . . 

And once, I’d weep, if he but cut a finger ! 

But you, whose hand . . . there’s no escape for you : 
They’ll never string you up ; they seldom hang 
A woman nowadays. 

Esther (siari'mg up) : Ay, he said tliat. 

RACirEL : He said that, did he ? 

Esther ; I’d forgotten that. 

(Esther rtnis to the edge of the crag and peers 
over.) 

Rachel : Hold her — she’ll fall 1 
Adah : Not she : she’s peeping down, 

And gloating over him. 

(Esther drazes herself to her fdl height; stands 
rigid for a moment; and then plunges over 

5 
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ihe prmptce, T^e ihrcc avMfn sfamt 
gai.tn" nt ihe spot, apcU-hotituL) 

W it utL Escaped 1 E^pcd I 

She's hid the pluck to gun hct o\rti gait—nyl 
(TtffJHHj io Apah) Vou fool, *ihe’s dojic you ' 

Aomi jii a heap Kith a irml) Ay, sWs 

gone to him 

llAtHtt. Both broken — and they nu^ht hare been 
such plates, 

And bred such b-urna, if they’d not met too late 
'i he waste of it ' 

(m rt dorrd totet) She stood nghl up, and 
leapt 

Uacjiu Proud as a queen 

Lcly She stood ngbt up, and leapt . . 

But I II not have It said, she murdered him, 

And then took her own time, and killed herself 
That was no ending for a mnn like him 

Rachfi, You’d make a story — say they leapt 
together 5* 

Leci ’T would be more like my Angus. 

Racitel Sure enough, 

^^J'would tnake a pretty talc, the Lovers' Leap ' 

1 nerti 

Men's waj 
Proud as a , 

Esther, say )t 
At)\a She is 
Bacuel 
(Tb Estueb) 
must soffi 
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ScE>?E : A horse-coper's camp near Ycihohn, on the 
Border. It is a fine evening in late September, and 
WeazeLj Sum Jim, Hareheels, Blackadder and 
Nettle lie about the fire on xohich their supper is 
cooldng in a pot slung from a forhed stake. To 
the l^, at the hack, is a -muggers' cart, seen end 
on, xcith an arched canvas tilt. Red Rowak sfaiids 
■near if, looking doxen on the company round the 
fire. 

Red Rowax {to Blackadder) : You, telling fortunes, 
you — a chit like you. 

Sneaking my customei'S with your saucy eyes 
And fleeching fluin I A deal you ken of fortunes — 
Cheating tire gonerels with your jookery-pawkry 1 
You should think shame, to rook them of their . 
earnings, 

Blackadder : Well, I could tell your fortune, an3-how5 
And of charge. 

Red Rowax : IM)' fortune ! 

Blackadder : Ay, no need 

To rob your stocking to cross m^y palm. 

Red Rowax : You dare ! 

No one has ever told Red Rowan’s fortune. 

What’s the world coming to ! Whj’ in my day . . . 
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• V„urd.v! 

BlJlCSAPDFR 10“^ y 

X tal^e it ? , . . 

The worlil’s V)«" you jerebel I 

Hep Ilovf as 

I'll teach )0U ... tP teaching. 

BtACKAPDttt ^3' 

^^^,en )OP’r^ " r«t - • • ^ 

Bed Rowas 

well „ _llie poor o\i dohb) , 

"^° '“’ '.rS i!«l«cl.,efc JOU buy b.m 

With red and his own funeral • 

Ue should be 

Weazee You nun > it's 

^^^In aT-g slut buys fairing* for tny man ^ 

'"7u«. Yo«r.l.y-.o>« 

Ito „„ Ull be. .tob'^ 

]rRo.r“^.>.h.e.bpe..-.yu»™--^ 
N.«sbl left tor you uo„ G-enuie, but 

„X?erAud»lllerVadderbougbt.b.tWerch.ef. 

^ Cl,. let’s hear what ^ ouVe to say 
BiACEADPra She did lets o 

about iL 
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Red Rowas : Ay, Hareheels, my fine lurcher, you’re 
cut out 

By that old dog. Your doxy . . , 

Haheheels ; Hold your jaw, 

You rand)' ! You look after your own man ; 

And I’ll ... 

Blackaddeu : You’ll ? 

Netti.e : Nay, but Hareheels mustn’t quarrel 

With Weazel’s leavings, when it’s all he’ll get. 

Sun Jm : A bare shank-bone ! 

Netele : Ay, Grannie fares the best : 

She’s got a braw young fancy-man. Those two . . . 
Sum Jim : A cuckoo, mated to a carrion-crow ! 
HAKEHEEijs : I’d see the hag to hell , . . 

Wea7.ee : Now, no bad language. 

A little pleasant chaff’ among old friends 
Is well enough, and helps to pass the time : 

But I won’t let a lady be insulted : 

And, Hareheels, lad, you should respect grey hairs. 

Red Rowan ; Grey hairs 1 

Weazel ; Ay, lass, the flame’s gone out of yours — 
Red-rowan turned to old-man’s-beard. 

Red Rowan ; Old man’s ! 

Weazel ; A bounie flare it was, when you were 
young : 

I’ve never known a fierier poll : but ashes 
Are the end of every camp-fire ; and the blithest 
Burns out the quickest. 

Red Rowan ; Ay, 3'et you may find 

A spark still smoulders, hot beneath the ash. 

Old man’s £ And you're a nice young man to talk, 
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WiUi a pow like a ditidehon-clockj half*blown • 

And ffbo'll respect grey hairs, when an old wan lets 
Hitnself be made a fool of by a slut 
With a poll like a tar-brush f 
Weazei, Dandelion-clocks 

Whiles take the fancy of wenches— “ This daj, BOme- 
day . . " 

Red Rowau Ay, till they'se puffed them bald 
and you foiget 

How the game ends it’s “ This day, someday — neier •* 
WEAzrn I’ll take toy chance When the old fire's 
burnt out, 

It's time to stnke the ump rain-puddled ash 
Won't warn an old man’s bones 
Red UowAh You'll let that trollop 

Make a monimet of you ? 

Blackaodea Lease me out of it, 

The two of you, if you must rent your minds 
In rad gy slack. I’ll not he parcelled out 
To any man If I’re a turn for Hareheels, 

He'll sene my turn and, if I fancy Weazei, 

He’ll he my fancy man so, there's an end 
Suit Jim How about little Jim ? 

Nettie You dare to monkey , , 

Blackadder End, did I say ? There'll never he an 
end 

While there's a man can striddle a hotse 
Settle You dare 

To monkey mth Jiml 

Blackaudi r ril leave Slim Jim to you 

He 8 got what be deserves and I’d not rob you 
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Of 3’our one chance. You and Red Rowan fancy 
There are no other men in the world for me 
Than Weazel, Hareheels and Slim Jim. Who knows 
What callant may he galloping even now 
To swing me to his saddle ? 

Red Rowan (/o Weazei.) : You hear the baggage ? 
Yonlllet . . . 

Bi-ackadder ; He’ll let? You’ll let? Your reign is 
done : 

You’ve queened it long enough ; I’m mistress now ; 

And don’t you dare to turn your tongue on me — 

Nay, nor your eyes : you cannot play the witch 
On me ; my eye’s a match for any eye. 

I’m nothing daunted by an old wife’s glower ; 

So, save your evil eye for scaring bairns. 

And screwing sixpences from nowts in trousem. 

Red Rowan: A sump of puddled ash! Yet, in my 
da}' . . . 

Hark, jezebel : your fire is bounie enough ; 

But you’ll burn out someday : and then you’ll find 
I^Tiat men are. 

Blackadder : Happen : but while I bum, I’ll burn : 
And men may find they’re only faggots to feed 
My fire. 

Red Rowan : Ay, ay ; and so I thought at your age. 
My eye was once fis blight, ray breasts as full . . . 
Brackadder ; And as for Avomen . . . Oh, but you 
have ridden 

Us wenches hard, and lashed us with your tongue : 

But I’m in the saddle now — ^your turn to smart ! 

I’ve slutted for vou long : but I’m no bairn now 
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For jou to bray half-siUy mth your neaire . 

WijizEL Who bangs the baim must aye look out 
for bangs 

When the hem py’s oJd enough to handle the broom- 
stick 

Buckaddeh When you've an arm like mine, old 
spindteshanks, 

Then you can make me do your bidding now 
Vou'tt slut for me and as for Weazel 

WtAZEt Ay, 

Blackadder is the filly for my monev 
UeI) Kowas Well, if you're set on breaking your 
old neck 

Hiding Black Beauty to the dent, no use 
For me to iraste my wind Fd betW lease you 
To manage her yourself, and wnh you yoy 
I'll just turn in, for Fie no mmd to clarty 
3fy mamiefs, sHappifig comphttKtitr «ith such 
A muckhut 
BLACKADOEa So ? 

Sum Jim 'Hie queen )s dead long live , 

llARFiiFEia Fm blasted if 1 11 
W F-\zEL Not a doubt of it 

But ketp it to yourself, unless you want 
To hoof It Ijct Blackadder tip the wink 

She doesn't hke jour language, and jou'll scoot 
Ued Boh as Tlie poor, blind dobby ' 

Nittu Well, anyway, he’s master , 

Tliough we\e got a brand-new mistress, seemingly 
But she nmtn’t Hunk *hc's going to boss 
WfcAZtf. 


Vou’Il do 
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Blackadder’s bidding. 

Nettle: I’ll . . . 

Weazel : You’ll take your hook — 

You and Harefaeels, if I’ve another word 
From either. 

Red Rowan : Kiss the dust, the pair of you ; 

And let her trample . . . 

Slim Jim : Time, grannie, you were creeping 

Into your lonesome bed : and don’t forget 
To say your prayers. 

Red Rowan : I’ll save my breath : 3’ou’re all 

Past praying for. 

Slim Jim : Good-night, and sweet repose. 

And it’s all the bed to-night, and all the clothes ! 

Weazel: You young folk are too hai'd. A little 
chaff 

Hurts no one, but . . . 

(Weazel breaks off', xoith a shake of the head, as 
Red Rowan climbs into the cart, and dis- 
appears behhid the curtain of the tilt. A 
momaii after Albeut Edward Higgs, a 
pod^y tramp, enters stealthily behind the 
company round the fire, unnoticed. He 
stands eyeing the group, and looking roimd 
the camp : then, smiffing the fimes from the 
pot xvith relish, he speaks, as if to himself, in 
a sqfi, xsheezy voice.) 

Albert Edward : And such a lovely mai-e ! 

[They all turn their heads to look up at him : hut he 
still stands xcith rapt eyes, as if contemplat- 
ing something at a distance. His hack is to 
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the cart, PresenlJif, a canter of the tilt u 
UJtcd, and Rto UowA^ jieers 0»l at the un- 
con-ictwie tramp ) 

Weazfl Hullo I ^Vhat•8thlsF 

NFTn.F Black&dder, here’s j our callant 

Come galloping to j ou on Shanks’s mare 
WiuzEL Ay, that’s about the only nag, 

He's any knowledge of 
Albfiit Edward These blinking eyes 
Never saw the like of her 
Nettli. Blaeka<lderf 

Albert Edward Style ! 

And, as for action— talk of Rotten Row * 

Weaifl What's the old geezer gabbing about ? 
Albeet Edward A spanker ! 

The king’s coach-horses aren't m it 

Weazel Squat, old sport i 

And let us know what maggot’s worrying you 
Albert Edward Such form— such elegance | And 
to be had 

Just for the slipping of a knot 
Weazei (starting ia hsfeet) What’s that P 
Speak up, old gent 

(The others rise qntetli/, and iluster about the 
tramp ) 

Albert Edward To think she might he mine, 

If only I had been a younget man, 

And not so portly, not so like my namesake — 

The Albert Edwards seem to run to fat, 

Although my mother «« Onaen Victona, 

No feather-bed 
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Weazel : But where’s the honnie mare ? 

Albert Edward : T.'ed to a post outside ... 0 
vanished youth ! 

To think because a few short years have combed 
^ly golden curls out, and destroyed my figure, 

I must lose such a prize ! The price she’d fetch 
At Tattersall’s ! 

Weazel: Why can’t you speak out plain, 

And tell . . . 

Albert Edward: And all because of gout and 
asthma ! 

Genteel complaints, and in the family — 

My father was a martyr . . . 

Weazel : Devil take 

Your father and you, if you . . . 

Albert Edward : Oh, my poor breath i 

And her sot of a master, lying like a log. 

Blind-drunk and helpless. 

Hareheels : .Look here, old broken bellows. 

If you don’t tell us, and sharp . . . 

Albert Edward : You fluster me. 

The lot of you. I might be an accident, 

The way you all keep crowding round and shoving. 
Move further off ; and let me get my breath. 

How can I tell . . . But it’s not only my bellows 
That’s broken, but my heart, to think of her 
Left with that drunken brute. 

Biackadder : Come, stow that gammon. 

Or something else of yours \vill soon be broken. 

Albert Edward : Lady, you understand ? A woman’s 
heart . . . 
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BUCK.™- A. 

AadTi .t like . 1-, .t “ K .t „„i . 

my life 

I don't regret It, but I never wuM 

Refuse a lady Such a pair of eyes- 

Black diamonds ’ 

BuricAnnEa You leave my ey^ J^one. 

AuEirr EovkARD My mother had black ey 
■ « 


A tender spot . 

Sum Jim You'll have a tenderer spot, 

And black eyes like your mother, mlo the bargain, 

If you don't tell us 

ALBEKt Eou ARD Who’s addr^'ng you 
I’m talking with this lady Cant we have 
A little tete-a-tcte, but you barge m 
With your coarse notions? 

Biackadder (trctiig Albfrt E»" ard y e co a 
Gox, ni taterUle you ' 


Just spit it out, or I'll 

Albert Edward Ob, my poor breath . 

Such sudden affection at my tune of life 
Is more than I Restrain yourself, my dear. 

Blaceapder You windy wallops* I'll twist your . . * 

Albert Edward . Patience, patience 

If there’s one fault the gentle sex has Ow ! 

Y’ou’re choking me, my love* 

Blacxadder I’ll throttle you 
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is that mare ? 

Albert Edward {gasping): Outside The Travellers' 
Rest. 

(Black.vdder releases lihn, andWv.\7.BLandSuu 
JiJi liegin to move off'doiCn the road.) 
Albert Edb’ard ; Now I can breathe. But where 
are you two off to ? 

Weazel {stopphig and iurniug ) : To fetch the mare 
for you. 

Albert EmvARD : Now that’s real kind — 

Christia?!, I call it. It's not every day 
I come across real gentlemen — going off, 

Without a word, to do a kindly deed. 

But do you think two'll manage? Hadn’t someone 
Better drop in to have a drink, and keep 
The landlord busy, while the other two . . . 

Though doubtless, you know best, I’ll just sit down. 

And get my wind to entertain the Indies 

While you're away. My poor heart’s palpitating. 

A hug like that at my age ! I’m not used . . . 

Though I can’t blame the wench : she’s not the first 
That’s cottoned up to Albert Edward Higgs. 

So, Til just take things easy, till you bring 
My mare for me. 

(The tramp sits denvn hp thejire xoHli his hark to 
the cart, still rinconsdoiis of Red Rowak's 
cj/e reatehing lihn.) 

Weazel {to Hakeueels, xoho malics as if to accom- 
pany them) : You needn’t come : we’ll manage. 
Hareheels ; You fancy Td trust you two ! 
Blackadder ; I’m coming as well . 

I couldn’t trust that mare with /any man. 
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Nettlk If she's to go, I’ll not be left behind— 
Though it’s not the niare I cannot trust with men, 
\Vea 7 El Now, have some sense Tt^a just a one- 

hom-show 

And when I go to view a mare. I’m not 
For travellmg with a gamshon You'll give 
The game awaj, among you— such a gang 
And, anj way, we can't all go anil leave 
Albert EowAitD Don’t worry about me jou needn't 
stand 

On ceremony with me I’m not the sort 
Easily takes offence and I’ll just snooze 
BLACK/nnFR He’s safe enough, the wheezy saveloy! 
I could settle him, single-handed He'll not bolt 
Weazel (ealcAing- ught o/* R ed Rowan's peenwg' 
from under the td() He'd better not try it on, if 
I’m a judge 

But such a gang ’ Though you two wenchea might 
Be cracking with the company m the bar, 

While we , 

Aehebt Edward The very thing ' Who'd have a 
thought 

For mares, while Iwp such charmers It’s my loss 
But I must try and hear up while you’re away 
And keep an eye on things 
Weazei, Qnly JO, gje 

If you lay as niijch as a finger on the gear, 

You II not be portly when we’ve done with you 

{Tftey tffol out m fie, leaimg th tramp 
sJrffc/ird out by the fire mi/i ht rya closed, 
IVlien tliey are mell out of ^cani^, he sits 
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up, and talnJcs: then rises briskly and looks 
cautiously round. By the time 7ns eyes reach 
the cart, Reo Rowax has dropped the curtain 
of the tilt, and disappeared from sight.) 

Albert Edward ; What ho ! The coast is clear, and 
all serene ! 

To it, my hearties ! Once aboard the lugger . . . 

A mile and a half, at least, to The Travellers' Rest. 

I’ll just have time for a snack, and a look about me 
To see if there’s aught worth picking up — ^not much 
Of a Tommy Tiddler’s ground, by the looks of it : 

But you never know what you’ll find in a coper’s carl : 
They’ve a knack of raking in queer odds and ends, 
Knocking about the country. I’ve been surprised 
Before to-day. I may have shriek it lucky. 

{He picks up a plate and spoon from the ground, 
and helps himself to stem from the pot. As 
he does so, xcith his back to the cart, Red 
Rowax unhooks the canvas curtain of the tilt, 
TC'liich drops down silently : then sits, motion- 
less, Under the dark arch, like an alabaster 
idol, her grizzled hair on her shoulders, and 
ha' eyes feed on the tramp's back.) 

Albert Edward : Hare, by the sniff of it : I’ve always 
had 

A weakness for jugged hai-e. Damn it, it’s hot ! 

Well, I’ll just set it down to cool a bit, 

While I look round. Ow 1 but I’ve got the shivers ; 
And there's cold water trickling down my spine ; 

I must have caught a chill — these frosty nights . . . 
Now for the lugger, to see . . . 


<3 
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{Tvrmng Ais htad, he catches stghi of Eed 
Rowan She does not sttr or speak , but 
fl(j seiih eyes dxed on Aiwi ) 

Auert EhWAED bumps ' 

{Sccwern^ff hm^elf) A'our pardon, lady—I thought I 
was ftloBe. 

I’m th^ flew cook, just tasting the stew to see . 

Another piuth of salt, or half a pinch, 

If you wuuld kindly hand me out the saltbos 
And a dash of pepper wouldn’t come amiss 
But, hhmey, am I talking to a lady, 

Or Cleopatra’s mummy ^ It's a waxwork, 

For sure no lady could bare held her longue 
So long I’m always sotnr for wax Udies 
In shows, or smirking in the harbeis’ windows — 

And they, without a tongue to wag But, lordy, 
fo think I should be scared by t«o glass eyes * 

T once glancpd oiermy shoulder, and saw an owl 
Glaring down on me just so — I don’t like owls. 

Their eyes, or \oices Tre heard loo much of lliem 
'These last few nights it gets into your blood 
And curdles it, that screeching— and when the eyes 
Moved Higgs, your nen-es aren’t what they were, 
my hoy 

It’s limp yon lay up in your winler-quarters 
These hills and foggy nights ETiy, you'll lie 
Seeing 

Ghosts, and mistaking o«h for witches next, 

Ifjou Can t look a waxwork m the eyes 

EIe Uowa\ vtoxes her eyes sloKty rotnid The 
ira, ’’starii] 
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Jenisalem ! {Recoveiing.) Not bad for a travelling 
show . . . 

Yet, who the devil dropt the curtain down ? 

I could have sworn, when I looked round just now, 
There was no blinking image. 

Red Rowan : Who are you calling 

A blinking image ? 

Aldeut Edward ; Bust me, if it isn’t 
IMadam Tussaud hei'self ! Your pardon, madam. 

But I mistook 3 ’ou . . . 

Red Rowan {hoisting tip her hair) : So, you’d have 
a snack ; 

Then see what you could pick up in the cart ? 

Queer odds and ends in copers’ carts.? You’ve struck 
Your lucky ! 

Albert Edward ; Jesting, jesting ! 

Red Rowan : Once aboard . . . 

Albert Edward: Onl}*^ a favourite wheeze — you 
know it ? “ Once 

Aboard the lugger, and the girl is mine !” 

Red Rowan {dimhivg doxen from the cart)-. She is. 
Albert Edward {stepping baek ) : She is ? 

Red Rowan : The girl is v'ours. 

Albert Edward : 0 lordj’ ! 

Y ou never thought I meant. . . . It’s just a saj’ing — 
Gammon, you know. I’ve always had a turn 
For poetry ; and everybody knows 
It’s all-my -ey e-and -Betty-Mar tin . 

Red Rowan : Nay : 

Nothing I ken of Betty : but I ken 
When you leave here, I’m going with you. 
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Blimey ! 


I meAti just what I’m sajing. 
You \TOu\dn’t quit • 

rm going to be a quitter, 

1 «iee — ^becn haMtig words? 


A'LBfcBT Edwaud 

You never mean . 

11 EP Bowav 
A iBEiiT Edward 
Urn Bowa\ 

Before I'm quitted 
A PBEBT Ebwabi) 

Whs it with young blatk-eyes? 

Bep Uowas je^beJ * 

She, telling fortunes , and buying neckerchiefs 
Tor men who are old enough to he her granddad ’ 
Albert EdviAro Plainer and plainer’ lAive 
Jealousy, 

May and December, or Ihe Qid Man’s Darling 
A Drama of High Life, m penu) numbers > 

Rtp Bowan Me— “jealous of thon jezeliel ' 

ALBFar Edwafp Come, come, 


and 


Old lady, don't take on so 
Urn Bow a\ Who arc you calling 

Old lady ? You're no two-year old, yourself 
Old lady, indeed * 

Albert Edwaro A slip ' But what art words 
Just wind , and soon blow o\cr. You and black- 


eyes 

Will make it up , and you'll be hosom-fneiids 
Before you know 

Ran How AW Ay, it will need to be 
Before I know Where are you bound for, Stumpy ? 
At best Edwaru My wmter-qnartcts I can’t stand 
the North 

In winter it's too chilly, and too creepy. 
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We winter in the South : Fni the last swallow — 

The last rose of summer left blooming alone . . . 

Red Rowan ; And where . . . 

Albeut Edwaud ; My lovely companions all faded . . . 
Red Rowan : '\\'liere may be . . . 

Auieut Edward: My winter-quartern? Why, in 
London, of course — 

Whitechapel way : my Park Lane house is let 
For the season to Ikey . . . 

Red Rowan : London ? 

Albert Edward : Where ever else 

Could any gentleman winter ? 

Red Rowan : That will do : 

I’ve always had a fancy to live in London. 

We may as well be stepping. 

Albert Edward : You’re not seinous ? 

You’re gammoning — ^just kidding me ? You can’t 
Pull Albert Edward’s leg, or Higgs’s either. 

You never mean . . . 

Red Rowan : Where you go, I go too, 

Albert Edward : Well, I’ll be hanged! 

Red Rowan : Likely ; but I’ll not promise 

To follow you further than the gallows’ foot ; 

But short of that, you’ll not escape . . . 

Albert Edw.vrd : You fancy 

I’d saddle myself nnth a hag? 

Red Rowan him mith a stnile ) : A what ? 

Albert Edward : Blue murder ! 

Don’t look at me like that — those eyes . . . 

Red Rowan : 

Albert Edward : Pardon, a slip ! 


A what ? 
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For hmgwg, tlicre’d be nothing left to liang 
Albert Stop rt, oW kdy \ 

RznRowAX iWtcUlaajrme’ 

Uut rn not H }OU hide joniscJf in gaol 
Till WcaKt's ivning jour necV, wid Slim Jims 
jabbed 

Yotir jaw, and Hareheds clog -danced on }oiit 
chat, 

Scmnchiog jour nbs lilce faggots — crackle, crack'e- 


Ay, and Blatkaddcr 

Aljert EnffAaD hiercj * Draw itnnldl 
Rlo Row av ^tlld, did you say ? 1 bat s on*) 
lUother'E mAk 

To wbat ni wake you swallow I could bhslej* 

Yont tbiapple with a dose , . 

Albert Edwakd iSe had enough? 

I’ve beiet been a snaker— eiwajR known 
The time to stop and 1 meant no offence 
Rep Ilowiv Nor I, hut I am going to travel with 
ywi 

I won't hide here, and let thon jezebel 
Badger and ballyrag me all day long 
And Weaste}, he would ieate me in Uie ditch 


To die, as like as not— aini tw, new-fangled 
With erety fresh red flannel-petticoat 
Catches his ej e f And winter coiiiiJig on 
The frosts go thtoogh my bones now hke cold 
needles, 

Tuniing the marrow to ice and I’se a notion 
To winter hetmt four walls. Tin getting on— 

Too old for the rosd, it seems I nerer ffUKied 
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The fire’d bum out to ashes. Let him mind 
He doesn’t scorch liis fiugei-s with his new flame — 

The black-eyed jezebel ! Tm sick to death 
Of the whole gangrel crew, 

. (T/jc irarnp has siolc7t hclimd her, and tries to 
sidle off, unnoticed.) 

You’d sneak away 
Without me, would you ? But my eye is on you, 
Although I’ve got my back to you. 

Albert Edward {stopping) ; No, no — 

I only meant ... I wouldn’t dream of going 
Without you. 

Red Row.an : Nay, you’ll never dream again 
Without my knowing all that's in your mind, 

My bonnie birkie. When you sleep, my eye 
Will burrow, a red maggot, in your brain, 

Eating your thoughts up — ay, and starving on them. 
But come, we’d best be making ourselves scarce. 

Before they’re back, unless you’d rather wait ? 

Albert Edward : Well, if it’s a choice between . . . 
Red Rowax : No choice for you : 

Though you’d scarce be worth the taking, when they’d 
finished. 

Poor company, a rackle of broken bones ! 

Weazel will miss me. 

Albert Edward : Miss you ! ay, who wouldn’t ? 
Red Rowan ; You’re coining. Stumpy ? Well, we’d 
best step out. 

Albert Edward : Ay, if it must be “ we ” : but isn’t 
there 

A dowry ivith the lady — a spoon or so ? 
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A little proprt} ^ oii’t come amiss. {Ij>oI tnff rotinil ) 
Now in that cart? 

Rtn RowaV Haven’t j ou liat\ enough 
Oat of the carl ^ Yon said, you’ll been surpnsed 
Before to day 

AiBi-RT Edward Never ' And, what is more, 

I’ll never be surpnsed again in this life 
Rid Rowan You can’t be sure, until I've done with 
you 

We're just beginning life together I’»e still 
A tnck or two up my sleeve might startle you 
But we'll not take a spoon with us if we did, 

They d foUow us, for certain 

Alblrt Edward Right you are 

UtD Rowan You’re learning sense and right I’ll 
be for you 

Until you re snug between the coffin-boards 
And even then, you’ll not escape my eye — 

A red-hot gimlet, worming through the deal 
Aibert Edward Oh, don’t start that again it 
isn’t nice — 

And me with chrome asthma, and a heart 
Ran Rowan Your asthma and my rheumatics 
should keep pace, 

And jog along together cannily 
Albert Edward Albert, you're hooV,y* Edward, 
you’re hooked and Higgs, 

You’re hooked and lauded ju„,p ^p, old 

gid, 

Behind me on the mare 
Rio Rowan 
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AuiEiiT Edwaud {starting off) : Ay, Shanks’s. 

There never was a lovelier mare — such action, 

Such elegance ! 

Rim Rowan (folloroing) : I little dreamt I’d come 
To hoof it with a gaberlunzie-man ! 
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lUitEtiEm ^ 

„ , y hoTu-comn 

Slim Jim ) ‘ 

Buckaddeh 

Nmut 

Jack Benson, <i dmhUd ntdier 
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ScEKE : A horse-copers' camp bp a Border-stream, on a 
fine Spring morning. The camp Jirc is dying out: 
and the ^naggers' caii, icith its canvas tilt, is packed 
■for travelling. Haueheels and Suit Jui arc 
polishing harness: and Blackabder is rvashing 
breakfast-dishes in the stream. NErrLE, -oith a shard 
over her head and carrying a large market-basket 
over her arm, comes from behind the caii ; and, 
shilling ioroards Beackabder, stands looking doron 
on her sullenly. 

Blackabder (looking up) : Well ? 

Ne-itle : Don’t you dare say “well” to me like 
that. 

Blackaddei: : Like what ? 

Nettle : Like what — I’ll let you see like what- 

I’ll teach you I’m not darts beneath 3'our clogs. 

Bi^ackadder : What’s wrong ? 

Neltle : What’s wrong? You well may ask what’s 
wrong : 

You’ll soon find out ; and I can tell you this much 
To keep you going — you maj^ as tite know now : 

This is the last time I’ll run eirands for you. 

BLiVCKADDEK ; For me ? 
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Nmir Ay, it's been jou, from mom till night, 
Waited on hand and foot, since jou drove ftway 
Bed Howan from her ovrn man, and twisted him 
Bound jour little finger, the poor doting dohby ' 

But, now that Wcazel's dead and undei^rouiid, 

You'll find JOU cannot queen it over us 
You said her teign was oier — do jou mind ’ 

Wei), jours has been a shorter one, my lady 
BLAiKAtinfii You'ie got the basket? When jou 
bring it back, 

ril talk to JOU If JOU stand blathenng there, 

You’ll be foi^tting half of what I told you 
To fetch from the ullage 

Nemr And neat tunc I'll foi^et 

To go at all iCs jou'll be carrjing 
The basket 

BLAcmDiUR You're for leaving us 
NrrrLF 1 lease* 

Bi at K A PPFR rbe way j ou're talk mg, it seems you’i e 
got a mind 

To take Red Rowan’s road 

Nern-r You little ken* 

BtArKADDER I Only kcnif you stop daundering there, 
You’ll follow her, and double-quick 
NtinxE Your man 

Happen will have a word to say to jou, 

If JOU tiy on tricks with me 
Buciaddeh My man ? 

Nettu. Your master 

BuciTABDEft blister — who’s he? 

Settle Harehecis 

Bi^ckaddee, My master? 
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Nettle : Ay, 

Now Weozel’s buried, Hareheels has a mind 
To take you back : and he’s the master now. 
Blackadder : You’ve settled it ? 

NETrLE : Not I : I’m not the sort 

To settle things for men : I’d never snatch 
The reins from menfolk’s hands : but one thing’s 
certain — 

We’re none of us, from this on, going to do 
The bidding of a petticoat. 

Black.addeu ; I see. 

Nettle : Hareheels and Jim . . . 

Blackadder : The three of you have put 

Your noddles together, trying to make one head ? 
(Calling) Hareheels ! 

(Hareheels goes on polishing without taking 
any rwticc.) 

Nettle (to Hareheels): Now don’t you hear her 
majesty ? 

Jump to it, lad ! 

Hareheels : I’ll come when I’ve a mind to. 
Blackadder : Hareheels, it’s time you took the mare 
to get 

That hind shoe seen to. 

Hareheels (rising a7td slouching forward) : Who are 
you ordering ? 

Blackadder : You’ll soon find out. 

Hareheels : Not I, my lass : it’s you 

tYill do the finding out. I'm nuister now, 

As Nettle says ; and I’ll not let my doxj' 

Be bossing me. By gos, I’ve stood enough 
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From jou and Wcazel— that old devil, sneaking 
My womau from me * He hooked it just in time 
To sa\e his thrapple, the varmint I’d have slit 
The neasands of the pair of jou, I would, 

If I’d to swing for it You gue a squint 
At «nj other man , and I'll 
Bi vcKAUDEP Aj, ay, 

YonVe the hmv, rock-a-nde a-ioosie^ now 
'fhat Weajel’s dead 

Hahliiells WlH, anyway, no hen 

Shall rule the roost as Nettle sajs 

IlL-StK ADDEE As Nettlc ’ 

Seemingly, jon’ielicen listening to hen’s cackle? 

And so it’s Nettk that’s to nile the roost ? 

You’d better mate with her, my cockmadendy 
Dare saj Slim Jim won't ramd 
NETrri' You . hut Slim 

Jim 

\ViU talk to you hunself I ken my place 
I’m no loose-petticoat but such as you 
Don't understand a decent woman's feelings 

Blaceadhee Slim Jim will talk ? So, he’s to have 
a chance 

At last ? Vet, he seems shy happen, he’s lost 
I'he use of his tongue he’s had to keep it quiet 
So long, poor dummy f 
Nettle You hear her? 

SiiAiJjjj Aj.Zhcar 

But I’ll just leave you two to settle with her 
Nettle You call yourself a man' Just wait 
tdll 
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Blackaddeii : It seems that Slim Jim kens his place : 
he’s wise. 

Sum Jim : Naj, but I’m with them : and no petti- 
coat . . . 

Blackadder : Well, you’ve both got your lesson off 
pat, good boys ! 

No petticoat? You’ve given up your trousem 
To Nettle, you and Hareheels? IVell, she’s welcome 
To the brace of you : it leaves me free. 

NETfLE: You slut — 

You radgy slut ! 

Hareheels : Nay, leave the wench to me. 

ni break her yet: I’ll take my way with her. 

She’ll learn that she’s a woman — I’m a man. 

Free ! She’ll soon find out what her freedom’s worth, 

If she tries on her tricks ! 

Blackadder {regarding him steadily) : You take the 
mare. 

Nettle : You’ll do her bidding, Plareheels ? 
Hareheels {turning) : Well, that shoe 

Wants seeing to : I may as tite . . , 

Blackadder : And you 

Be off, before . . . 

NETfLE {moving) : I’d scorn to stay and talk 
With such . . . but it’s the last time, mind you. 

Blackadder : Happen 

But where is Slim Jim off to ? 

Nettle : What’s that to you ? 

And mayn’t I take my man to carry my basket 
Without your leave ? Likely, I’d trust you two 
Alone together'. 
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B W{ XADPEB AVcll, pul a jerk in it, 

Tlie iot of joti, if we’re to start to-day* 

(HAKtuhrus goes do’^eii the road to ihc nghlt 
fending the mare and NmLT and Sti'i 
Jim foUoK Blacyadleb standi, looking 
lifter them and inlwg her hpi ) 

1!la( SAUDI- k So, that's their little game 

IBlai SADDFtt bendt daien io the ifrfafa to Jimik 
her dish-nashitg Presently Jack Benson 
hobbles dorm the road from the lie is a 

tall slender lad oti mitrJiei tetth only one leg, 
and looks knlfstarvcd and id lit stops as 
Bl.\< kaddfr looks up ) 

Jack Gootl-tiioming, mistress. 

Biackaddkb Good-mormng 
Jack Well, it’s something, anjwaj, 

To ha^ e a ladj wishing me good-moriung — 

If wishes would cram the belly and warm the bones 
IhACkAmim You’re hungry Well, there’s still a 
sup of tea 

Left m the can I’ll heat it up for ) ou 
You just sit down, while 1 mate up the fire 
And there's some bread and cheese. ^ ou're shuenng ^ 
It's not that cold 

Jack Happen not, hj the fire , 

But it might base been an iceberg, not a haystack, 

I sat and shivered under all night long 
You’re looking for ray leg ? V ou’ll has e to look 
A little further, mistress, if jou'd find it 
It’s somewhere on the seldt— that’s Africa 
Bl-sckabdui Vou'sc been m Afi ita >■ 
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Jack ; Where are your eyes. 

You cannot see Tve swapped my leg for a to|ich 
Of fever ? \ 

Blackaddeii : Eever ? 

Jack doron) : Ay, it’s not only the cold 

That makes me dother : it’s malaria — 

The swagger name they give it, to make you proud 
You’ve not got common ague. You’ve to travel 
To get malaria, while poor stay-at-homes . . . 

Blackadder : Come, sup this, lad : ’twill warm your 
bones a bit. 

You’re ailing, surely.? 

Jack ; So you have an eye ? 

A pair of them ; I don’t know when I saw 
A bonnier pair ! 

Blackadder : You’ve been to Africa ? 

What were you after ? 

Jack: Pleasure, mistress, pleasure — 

A little shooting-party with some friends. 

Blackadder : Shooting ? 

Jack : Ay, potting Boers, or being potted : 

'that’s how I lost my leg. 

Blackadder ; So, you’re a soldier .? 

Jack : A soldier — nay, a has-been — -just a relic 
Of a death-or-glory-boy. I dodged the death, 

And got the glory : that’s what makes me fat. 

Bl.4Ckadder : You’re just a scarecrow. 

Jack ; No such blooming luck 1 

A boggart has no belly — and lus clothes. 

All found for him ; and he doesn’t need to hobble 
On his lone shank about the countryside. 
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B I jtCKAliDi R Y ou\ e l)een to Africa—) pu’ve seen the 
VfOtl4 f 

Jack seen the world — a), more than enough 

of it 

And as for Africa 

lluvcKApni u You\ e crossed the sea ? 

J \<.K Ay, for my sms, I ha\ c 
Blalkadiifp And fought with men ? 

Jack With men ^ With hills a hundred miles awaj 
And the) returned the compliment, they did — 

Sent me a sappy one, with kind regards, 

No ans?ier needed knocked me out, whu 2 -hang ' 
Splmteied the twin of this fine leg — a pair, 

A lorety pair, they were — a tnfle bowed 
With ndtng, but such caUes, first-prize bull cubes. 
Blackaddfi Ay, jour poor leg 
Jack Well, I\e survned the loss 

And, as things are, happen it's just as well 
1 haven’t two to fatten Crutches, mistress, 

Don't need much blowing out 

Black vnoEH You’re naught but bones 

Jack And aching bones, at that I’ve hobbled it 
This twelve-inonlh, clot and-carry-onc, till I’m 

Blackadwr You’re starvcnl but you’ll not need to 
starve again 

Nor hobble another inch 
Jack Jehosbaphat ' 

You mean . . Yon haven'ta kmfenbout )ou, mistrew,. 
To sht my thrapple ? It wouldn’t be worth while 
To do me m I didn’t strike the diamonds — 

Naj , nut a gold mine out in Africa 
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So, that’s why you kept harping on , . , I see, 
Mistook me for de Beers or Cecil Rhodes ! 

But I haven’t a cent about me, not a cent : 

So it would be a pity to dirty your knife, 

And swing for nothing — such a pretty neck, 

I couldn’t bear to think it should be broken ; 

Though, as for myself, I’d not mind overmuch. 

I’m tired of travelling ; and I want to settle ; 

And I’d as lief have you as anyone 

Settle me. So, whip out your little pen knife. 

And stick me quick. {Slrcichhig out Jih throat) This 
pig won’t squeal. “ One last 
Bond look into those eyes of . . 

Blackajdder ; You’ve the nerve i 

J.\ck: “ One last fond look ” . . . But, sharp about 
it, mistress : 

I cannot keep my neck stretched out much longer. 

I’ve got a fit of shivers coming on. 

Black.m)der : And you, on that wet grass ! Just take 
my arm : 

I’ll help you into the cart ; and you can sleep : 

You’ll feel the better . . . 

Jack : Sleep But what about 

The waking, mistress ? 

Blackadder You can sleep your fill. 

Jack : My fill — I see ; and dead men tell no tales ? 
Blackaddeh : You’re not dead yet ; and, from this 
on, that cart 

Is yours ; and you can lie your length in it 
All day, and t-velcome : no one shall disturb you. 

While I . 
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Jerusalem ' I'm dead alreadyt 
And ne\er knew it' Well, I’d kind of hoped 
rd have two legs in heaven, but likely enough 
The other’s not turned up jet it would have 
TuTther to travel , for Africa’s a deal 
Nearer the other place And jet it's had 
Well-nigh a three-years’ start I trust it’s not 
Taken the wrong turn, and already friziltng 
1 alwa) 5 thought that angels had blue ej es 

BtACKADBEa Come, up with jou, before jou shake 
yourself 
To pieces 

Jalk Ay, I’ve got the shivery shakers 
'I'his time, and no mistake I’m in for it. 

It seems, and I don’t mind if I he down 
You're certain no one will object? 

Buackadder Object ' 

I’d like to see 

Jack By goK, and 4p should I ' 

'Twoiild take a man to stand up to\ho''e eyes — 

And with two legs \ 

BucKAnnER Up with you, or jou’ll learn 
Jack Here’s for the golden chariot ' 

(Blackadder htlp» .Tacx utio the cart, and settles 
him corr^ortabty icilh a hori*-rHg orier httn , 
and thm closes the canim cnrtaiii] of the 
tilt ) 

Jack (Am twe coming from under the 

One 

rd like to know before 1 close mj peepe 
And that s— if we're all camage-folk in 


di) I 

bmg, mistress, 


ficaven? 
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(Blackaddkh does not ansreer ; hut stands gazing 
-xith an abstracted air into thejire, Some 
time has passed, when Stut Jixr and Nettle 
return with the basket, followed by Hare- 
HEEiA raith the mare, which he puts into the 
shafis of the cart.) 

Nettle : That’s the last errand, 

Blackadder ; Not for you to say. 

NETn,E : Nor you. 

Blackadder : Nor me. 

Hareheels ; You’ve learnt your lesson, have you ? 
You’ve found your master? 

Blackadder: Ay, I’ve found my master. 

Nettle {laughing) : You’ve tamed her, Hareheels. 
Well, I’ve always held 

Men should be masters. Still, I should have judged 
She’d have made a bit of a fight for it. 

Biackadder : Less noise : 

You’ll waken him. 

Nettle; Waken? Who the devil . . . 

Blackadder; Your master. 

Nettle : Hareheels ? But he’s not sleeping. 
Biackadder : I said naught 

Of Hai-eheels, 

Nettle : Weil, who else . . . 

Blackadder ; He’s in the cart ; 

And wants to sleep. 

Nettle : He’s in the cart. . . . Not Weazel — 

Don't say it’s Weazel ! But I saw him straked 
And chested, and . . . 

Btackadder : Your master’s in the cart. 
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Nettue- Don’t tell me Wea?ers walking' I can’t 
bide 

*1 o think of ghosts 

H \EEHEf Ls Ghosts — who’s afraid of ghosts ^ 

Nettle She sajs that Weazel’s ghost’s . * 

H sHFnEtLS Come back to have 

His throat slit, hkeU ’ Well 
RLscKAOiiEa I said jour master 

Was in lliL cart. 

Hsrehfels Her master? 

BucEAimEe . Ay, and 3 oms 

And ghost or not 

(Buck sniiEa breals off', as she seef fhe fare of 
the ioMter peeptn" out hetieath iJte ranrat. 
Slim Jim has now come ttp, and he ami 
HAaFHEELs and Nfttlt., follouring the 
direction of Blaceadders eyes, stare at the 
cari »rt ainowmcnt ) 

Nettle Preserve Us* 

Harehefia \NTiat the devil ' 

Sum JtM 'Thon’s no ghost. 

Jack No, chum, joa'ie right it seems I’m hot a 
ghost, 

Although I fancied . But, if this is heaven, 

It's hankj-panky about angels' wings. 

Or you’re Dcwcomers^ hie inyjel/, and t aicn’t 
Began to sprout . 

Hareheels . You just hop out of that I 

Nettlf So Ihat’a the master, your new fanej-man? 
Haeeheels Bj gox, ni settle him • 

Blackadoer Dare laj a finger 
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Jack : Now no unpleasantness — I wouldn’t have 
- wJnpleasautness on my account. The lady 
Just kindly offered me a lift. 

Haiieheels ; I’ll lift you ! 

If you don’t . . . 

Jack : Well, you’ll have to lift me, mate : 

It’s more than I can manage with one leg. 

Blackaddeh (<o Hareheels) : You dare! 

Jack : Nay, mistress. I’ve no mind to stop 

Where I’m not wanted. 

Hareheels {helping him out of the cart) : Well, you’ve 
got some sense. 

NETri.E : That, the new master, your new fancy-man — 
Thon shivering, one-legged bag-of-bones ! 

Black ADDER : You dare I 

Netti-e; Thon’s the braw callant Oh, I mind, 

I mind, 

Your blathering, the night Red Rowan left. 

About a braw young callant, galloping 
To swing j'ou to his saddle. Well, you're welcome 
To him ; though, likel}', Hareheels has a word 
To say to him. 

Hareheels : I cannot slit the gullet 
Of thon lame scarecrow. 

Nettle : And you’d let Blackadder . . , 

Hareheei^ : I’m through with her, if thon’s the sort 
she fancies — 

Old daffling dobbies, and hirpling tattie-jacks. 

[He lifts the basket and the dishes into the cart.) 
Nettle: You’re done with her ? And a good riddance 
too. 
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I wish lier callant joy # 

Sum Jdi . Yoa hold your gob 

Elackadder, are you coming ? 

Bi-ackaddee I'm nol coming 

StniJiM You’d bide with it’s no affair of 

mine 

(HAiEHEEia morcJO^ Kith ih^cafiond horse ; and 
Slim Jim and JVETTLE^JSJffK* doan /V rood ) 
Jack God sate our graaous • It seems were left. 
ELACEAni)i:E IVe’re left 

Jack Babes in the wood, lile — though I see no 
robins 

And I must own I hke the wicked uncles 
Better than auntie, 

BlacKaddee Settle, you mean ’ 

Jack She would be 

Yet, bless her heart, she didn't put it badly — 

A *hivenng, one-legged bag^of-bones, that's me. 

Jack Benson to a "T — a speaking likeness, 

And no charge made ! Well, I’ve long had a mind 
To marry and setUe down I'm tired of travelling ; 
Though I little guessed . We never know our luck* 
And, happen, you’ve a fancy to settle ’ 

Blackadder 


Settle ' 
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Nebby Peter, nn old drover 

Cvo^Y Dodd 1 dror^r* 

Spanker Ob» } 
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Scene: Winter's i'fofi oh a Spiing vtornbig. AJiockqf 
sheep comes up the road from the direction of Morpeth ; 
ConiA’ Dodd icalking in front cf them, and Neeby 
Peter foUoicing. 

Neiidy {calling) : Hi, lad ! 

Cdri.y (stopping and turning his head): What’s 
wrong ? 

Nebry ; I’m going to rest my shanks, 

CuKt.Y : So early ? 

Nebby : Ay, it’s well enough for you. 

With your young bones : but when they’ve travelled as 
far 

As mine . . . 

Curly : I've come as far. 

Nebby : This morning, ay : 

But this is not the first I’ve walked the world. 

Curly' ; Nor I. 

Nebby ; Oh, you’re Methuselah, you are — 

The Wandering Jew ! How many centuries, 

May I make bold to ask, have you been traiking, 

Since you first set out from Jerusalem ? 

Curly : Who are you getting at ? And I’m no Jew — 
More like a Jew yom-sclf, with thou hooked neb. 

Nebby : Better a half-moon than a button-mushroom, 
105 
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If we’rt, fur swappm;? couiplmientsi on uom'*,. 

And Jews — well, thejr’ie not mongrels, sa^liow 
They’re all pure-bred and de^il onl> kens 
What boggart got jou on a wom-out besom — 

Bom upon Guy Fawkes' Day and all. I'd fancy. 

But whether or no, I’m going to sc]uat right here 

(Nebd'i Slit dorm tintlcr ll'mirr’# iS/tr6 '-flic 
sheep spread out, and start gra:!t}ig on 
either side i>ftke road ) 

CoBiY (loolii^ tip at the Stob) 'Ihon's a queer sign- 
post, with no word upon it, 

And pointing down no road 
Nlbby It’s pointing straight 

The road jou're tra>eUmg hotfoot, son 

CtiELY tVhat road ? 

Nebby 'riie loarl to hell 

Curly To hell, yourself ! 

Nebby Ifjou 

Don’t sprag that tongue, )on’ll find it’s taken you 
The journey at a jump But sure enough, 

A gey queer signpost , and it’s called a stob 
Curly A stob — what s that ( 

Nebby A gibbet, son 

Curly A gibbet ? 

Nebdy Where ever were you reared and educated. 
That yon don’t ken a gibbet when y ou see one i 
Next, you'll be kidding me you never heard 
Of William Winter 
Curly Well, 1 never did 

Nebby IBe ignorance of young folk, nowadays ' 

He was R murderer , and dangled there 
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In chains, until the corbies picked his bones 
Clean as a whistle for the wind to blow through. 

Cuiu-y : Who did he murder ? 

Nebby : Old Peggy of Haws Pcle, 

Down in the bottom yonder. 

Cuni.Y : They liangtd him here ? 

Nebby ; Hanged ! Carties, you don’t ken the 
difierence 

Betwixt a gibbet and a gallows ! Well, 

I'm mistaken in you : it’s the other place 
You're ticketed for ; old Nick’s got little use 
For ignoramuses. They strung him up 
With his two doxies at Newcastle gaol : 

Then, .judging he’d a liking for the spot 
Where the three of them had done the gallant deed 
Of strangling one old woman for her stocking . . . 
CuuLY : Her stocking ? 

Nebby : Ay, the one beneath the niatti-ess 

She kept her golden leg in — they carted out 
His carcase here ; and hoisted it in chains 
Where his dead eyes could look down on Haws Pele, 
'Till his bones dropped from their hinges ; and only his 
skull < 

Glowered on it wth eyeless sockets : and then they’ 
gathered 

His bones into a sack ; and they hung rattling 
Until the rain had rotted that to slireds. 

Curly : A bloody story. 

Nebby' ; It should be a w’arning 

To the likes of you not to wear heelplates, son. 

Curly : Heelplates ? 
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Ni PBI Ay* 'tvras his heelplates did for him. 

The hefoTe, he'd stjuatt«\ bj Ihe road 
WiUi hi^ two dosits, as you’re doing now, 

With hoofs stuth out for all the world to see 
Arid a passing herd-lftd, with an eje in his head, 

Acted the prett) pattern of his heelplates 
And when they found the snow about Haws IVle 
Pnnted with the same pattern, WilUam Winter 
Was done for — corp^e>cold as his name already* 

Tliaiigh little guessing it himself, where he 
tVas swilling old Peg’s saiings with his wenches. 

CuatY To think his heelplates . > 

NrBBi Lilkely enough they were 

The verj pattern of your own Since then 
It’s onl) innocents and wattikins 
H^ve sported heelplates Yoa'ie left a lorely print 
Of yours in e\erj patch of darts we've crossed 
Since We quitted Morpeth 

CtBU Stnke me blue ' By goit ' 

(//r iak^f out ht*jarl-l7iiff, and begtns hacTctng 
0^ hf kcel^ates ) 

Nisai Too late to hack them off — though, liKely 
enough, 

The trotters have saved you — it’s well you went hcforci 

T'would take a sharp-eyed ’tec to pick out footpnnts 

^Vben five-vcore ewr s bare paddled over them, 

hut let It be a lesson to you, son 

Vou thought yourself so swanky with hmw heelplates , 

And Winter turned his up for all to see , 

And he w as taken by the heels It's swagger 
That s many a man’s undoing . and some day . , 
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CuHLY : But I’m no murderer. 

Nebby ; Nor any lad, 

Till he’s done murder. Thon’s a hefty gully 
You carrj’^ in your pocket — just the blade 
To slit a weasand or tickle a man’s ribs. 

Curly : What is't you’re getting at ? 

Needy : Just this, my son : 

We mayn’t all carry murder in our pockets, 

But all of us have got it in our hearts : 

And some folk shouldn’t trust themselves with knives. 
I’d an eye on you, mj' lad, when Spanker Ord 
Linked arms and walked off with your wench last night. 
Curly : I'll settle with Spanker yet ! 

Nebey : Just so — just so ! 

You’d have done the trick last night, if he’d not been 
Just twice your size : and, one day, you’ll chance on him 
In a dark lane, or sleeping in a ditch : 

And then it won’t be hacking off your heelplates 
Will save you from Newcastle — and all for what ? 

A wench who’ll link up with another lad 
Because he's got it over you in inches, 

Or wears a gaudier neckerchief : it’s such 

Bring most men to the gallows : they're the heelplates 

Lads sport so swankily to their undoing. 

Even if William Winter’d gone scot-free 

That time, he couldn’t have escaped the hangman. 

What other end could any man expect 
Who travels with two doxies ? Ay, my son. 

You judge you ken all there’s to know of women, 

As I did at your age ; but mark my words, 

No man is safe till he knows all, and more : 
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And I’m still learning, at ihree-score-and-ten 
If jou don’t keep that jack-knife clasped, and clean 
For cutting bread and cheese — that 8 s' hat its for-"* 

Not cutting out folk’s livers 

Cpblt And who said 

I wanted to cut out au)one‘s^ 

Nfbb> You said it“- 

Not with your tongue but you’ve a pair of eyes 
Are telMale-tits , and they’d be evid^ice 
Enough to damn you to the blindest bats 
ITiat cier crammed a jury-box Y'ou'vegot 

A speaking countenance, as they call it, son . 

Ay, and that flush ' — best keep that fire damped 
down, 

My fighting cock, if you’d not kindle hell — 

Or anyway, until you meet the woman 
IVho’ll teach you, son, all womenfolk aren’t strumpets . 
And she’ll not rouse the murder m your heart 
I learnt that early, just about jour age , 

And that's why I have reached three-score and- ten 
Y"ou follow the draggle-tails of that young fizgig. 

You li hang for her , but [ease her to six-foot-three, 
And 'twill be Spanker kicks his heels in air 
For doing m her latest fancy-man, 
lYhoMl, happen, wear brass ear-nngs, or sport a waist- 
coat 

With pearlie buttons — Ihe known scarlet braces 
Tempt that sort to go tramping with a tinker 
Son, I was sitting on this very spot, 

A year back, when I heard a bubbly shew 
Far overhead , and scjuinting up, I saw 
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Two sparrowhawks at grips, with feathers flying, 

And claws locked in each other’s breasts. Thinks I, 

So that’s the game ; and looked out for the hen : 

And sure enough, I spotted her on yon crag. 

Looking on, calm as calm : when another cock. 

Scenting the battle, likely, swaggered up ; 

And oft’ she sailed with him, as the fightei’s dropped, 
One dead, the other with a broken wing. 

If you and Spanker ever come to grips, 

I’ve a shrewd notion which will fare the worse : 

And sure as fate, the better man will find 
The best has bagged his bird while he’s been scrapping. 
Yet, womenfolk aren’t all hawks : and I’d the luck 
To learn that early. But I’m wasting wind. 

What a lad’s to learn of women, he can learn 
Only from women •. and you’ve had a lesson 
From one sort ... {as Curly springs suddenly to his 
jeet). What the devil are you up to .? 

Curly (Jooking dozen the road) : Spanker, by gox ! 
Nebby : Spanker it is, no less. 

Just hand me out that gull}'. Curly, lad. 

Curly : I’m damned . . . 

Nebby : That’s so, if you’re forgetting Winter. 

(Curly takes the knife from his pocket and 
tosses it to Nebby, zoHhoiit a xvord.) 

Nebby [pocketing the knife) • That’s that : and now 
you squat. It’s not polite, 

And, what’s more to the purpose, none too safe. 

To stand there gaping, when a gentleman 
Idke Spanker’s walking with his doxy. 

Cduly {sitting dozen): Nay, 
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'fhere’s no one with him 

WeUi tnj ejes are not 

The ejes lhe\ w-ere. And so he walls ajone? 

Ay, now I see and judging ftom his looks. 

You might has e kept s our knife 

Ctam 'Ve'd best be moving. 

NtBss Naj, tiU We know, you're safer on your 
hunkers 

And what’s your hurry, just whw there's a chance 
Of pleasant company^ You’re well enough 
Vor common days , but then, to-day's my hirtliday" 
Ju^t ^eTenly-jear, to-day, since fir^l I opened 
'Ibis mug, to give my mammy some adricn; 

And I’m still wasting good adiiee on you 
And I’l e been used to parties on my birthday. 

I'm fond of company 1 ken they aay 
“ Three's none ” but that depends , and for my 
part 

I’ve always found three makes things livelier , 

Though, happen, it's a stretdi to speak of Spanker 
As company , outside a cofRn-shop — 

Ijord, what an undertaker there was lost, 

A\ hen hangdog look to droving ’ Not the crony 
Vd choose, maybe hut, on the toad, you've got 
Just to put up wiUi aught that comes along 
Ay, and not only on the road— the world’s 
A lodging-house that takes all sorts of lodgers , 

And even in the dosshouse in the basement 
We'll not he able to pick our company 

(SrAVSna Oandraicanfor— a lanti/, dtntr-ltxyi.tjig' 
man Jit ta zcalkttig tetth An head dovn . 
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and doesn't see Nebby and Curey as he 
strides iy.) 

Nebby: Hi, Spanker! IMiat’s your hurry? IVho 
is dying 

Just for one glimpse of thon bright smile of yours ? 
Spaxker (stopping and iitrning round) : You, is it ? 
Nebby' : Ay. You took it for the voice 

Of Winter’s ghost ? 

Spanker (seeing Curly) : And you 1 
Nebby : Ay, Curly’s with me 

This journey. He it was who kenned you first. 

I couldn’t make out what it was that sparkled 
Along the road just like a looking-glass, 

If looking-glasses could go gallivanting, 

When Curly says ; “ It’s Spanker !” and I said : 
Spanker, it is ) and biess his sunny smile.” 

Spanker : You hold your gob. 

Nebby : It’s yours that wants the holding, 

By the looks of it ; but, if you’ve got the toothache. 
You’ve come to the right shop : a splinter of wood 
From Winter’s Stob is warranted to cure . . . 

Spanker : Toothache be damned ! 

Nebby ; I’m with you tliere, lUy friend. 

The things I’ve suffered from my teeth — the fuss 
They made, coming and going — couldn’t stay 
To see me through, they couldn’t. But Spanker, boj'. 
Where is your lady-friend ? 

Spanker: My lady -friend ? 

Nebby' : Thon wench . . . 

Spanker : Damn all . . . 

Nebby' : Nay, noYV you go too far. 
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Damn anytliiiijT jn reason, and I'm with joti 
But all - Why, mate, where e^e^ should we he 
Without the ladies ? And 5 ou didn’t seem 
Last nif^ht to lie You’ve not deserted her, 

Thon hiue-eyed lass — and she without a maitimyf 
Shame on yott. Spanker I’d thought better of joti [ 

How you’ve the heart to leave thon innocent 
To crj her eyes out for 

SPA^^[Ea Deserted her • 

She, crying for me * 

Nsbby Who wouldn’t ? 

SrsNirER Gox, she’ll cry 

Before I've done with her ' (Tunu to fjo) 

Nebby tVhere are you off to ? 

Spaxkfk After her 

Nfbby What, she’s left you ? 

Spakkfr Ay, she’s left Wie 

N'ebby A’ow, how can 1 believe that ? 

Spanker It’s God’s truth — 

L*ft me this morning for a bloody mugger 

Nebbi; a mugger? Nay — now, if jou’d said a 
marquis, 

1 might have 

Spanker Sloped off with him in his cart, 

^Vhile 1 was sleeping but I’m on their track. 

Neeby So ho, my sleuth-hound, nosing on the scent ! 
Brass ear-rmgs and a pair of scarlet braces, 

I U warrant. Hard it is a handsome man 
Lake you can’t hold them without titivating 
But that s the way with women — got to wash 
To humour them, even if you are a duke 
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So they eloped : and you arc following them ; 

That’s why you’re travelling without sheep ? A man 
Looks such a fool without a flock before him. 

You’re tracking them ? You don’t, by any chance, 
Wear heelplates, Spanker ? 

Si’AKKER : Heelplates ? IVhat the devil . . . 

You’re going dotty — and I’ll go dotty, too . . . 

Nebbv : Not far for you to travel. 

Spanker ; If I stand here, 

Chin-wagging : and I’ll lose the track of them. 

(Sp.\nkeii xets off', half-^'iinmng.) 
Neerv ; And never even wished me “happy returns” — 
Though, likely, it’s I should have been wishing him . . . 
Toothache ! It’s not a .splinter from a gibbet 
Will cure his ache, hut the gallows’ rope itself. 

Yet I can’t argue with eveiy loony that’s set 
On running his head in a noose : and anyway, 

With jobs that scarce, it isn’t fair to the hangman : 

He’s got his brats to keep in bread and butter. 

We’d best be moving, too. 

Curly {rmvg) : Give me my gullj^ 

Nebbv {getting tip tcitJi difficulli/) : 

Ow ! growing-pains ! Give you ... I’m not aware 
I’ve anytliing of yoiU'S about me, son. 

Curly ; You thief, you ! 

Nebby ; Oh, you mean the knife you swapt 

For my advice? You’ll never get that back 
Until you’ve given me advice as useful. 

And saved my neck. I’m no philanthropist : 

When I want naught, I give as much, no more. 

My eye’s been on thon jack-knife, since I lost 
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My own last night . and it should serve to cut 
My bread and chee^ till the day I lose my relish 
For them and beer-'and so know Fm in hell 
Yet, you may have it back, on one condition 
If jou will follow Spanker, and plant it deep 
Betwiit his shoulder blades » You won’t ^ iVell, 
well, 

It doesn’t ieem jou set much value on it, 

If you'll not do a little thing like that 
To get it back We’d best be stepping out ' 

And, as jou’re done with them, I may as tile 
pocket thon heelplates they might fetch a penny, 

One tiling I can't abide— that’s wilful waste* 
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Recbe\ A\GtR'To}., a 1/ovng thtep-tnatltT, 
Gideon Angebtov, hu ^omgcr brother 
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Scene : The parlour of Kestrel Edge, the farmstead of 
a big sheepfarm on the Border. It is about 
half-past seven on a November evening. Naomi 
Angerton, a widow offorty-fve, sits with her Jaiit- 
tmg inher hand, now gazing abstractedly into the fire, 
now glancing restlessly at the clock. Supper is laid 
for tzco. Presently, a sound of wheels is heard with- 
out. Naomi listens, but doesn't rise : and bfore 
long Reuben Angerton, a strapping young, well- 
to-do sheep-master of hoeniy-fivc, enters, unbuttonvig 
his greatcoat which he throxvs carelessly on a chair. 
He strides to the hearth ; and stands with his back 
to the fire, his hands behind him, warmmg them. 

Reuben : A raw night, mother. 

Naomi: You’re back ? 

Reuben ; And glad to be so. 

The wind's a perisher. I might have come 
Straight from New Zealand — I’m such fi’ozen mutton — 
Could scarcely hold the reins. It’s going to snow. 

Naobi : And what’s the news ? 

Reuben : The news ? — that Kestrel Edge 

Has lost the best tup ever bred there. 

Naomi : Sheep ! 

I ask for news ; and hear 3'ou’ve lost a sheep. 

But, happen, you’ve found something wnll make up.^ 
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Reube> AstiERToN, a ifovng thifp-fnajler 
Gideon Anoerton, ku^ottnger trolhrr 
NauWI AnOEKTON, iArt*- MO/AfT 
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Scene : The parlour of Kestrel Edge, the farmstead of 
a hig sheepfarm on the Border. It is about 
half past seven on a November evening- Naomi 
Angehton, a -oidoTO offorty-fvc, sits zeith her knit- 
tinginher hand, noxc gazing abstractedly into the fre, 
noxo glancing restlessly at the clock. Supper is laid 
for txco. Presently, a sound of wheels is heard with- 
out. Naojii listens, but doesn't rise: and before 
long Reuben Angekton, a strapping young, -well- 
to-do shcep-xnaster of ticcnty-fve, enters, mibuttoning 
his greatcoat -which he thro-ws carelessly on a chair. 
He strides to the hearth ; and stands xoith his back 
to the fre, Kis hands behind him, xcarming them. 

Reuben : A raw night, mother. 

Naomi: You’re back? 

Reuben : And clad to be so. 

The wind’s a perisher. I might have come 
Straight from New Zealand — I’m such frozen mutton — 
Could scarcely hold the reins. It’s going to snow. 

Naomi : And what’s the news ? 

Reuben : The news ? — that Kestrel Edge 

Has lost the best tup ever bred there. 

Naomi; Sheep! 

I ask for news ; and hear you’ve lost a sheep. 

But, happen, you’ve found something will make up ? 

^ -* 
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When you set out to sell a ram, jou don’t 
Expect to bring him back 

REuaES Make up for him 5* 

Nothing could, make up for a tup like thon 
Naomi Not even gold ’ 

Redben Nay, not his weight in gold. 

Naomi And that would be > 

IlEtBFx Somewhere around ten stone, 

Naomi And how far short’s the price 
Recben I hardly know 

tVhat it would turn the scale at, paid m sovereigns ‘ 
But it’s gej light in notes, not half an ounce 
Naomi How man) notes ^ 

IIeuben Eive notes 

Naomi Five hundreds ^ 

Recees Ay 

NaoMi That's naught to grumble at — a tidy sum 
Rfcbe\ I could have had it twice over, for two 
such tups 

’There were two agents, bidding against each other 
For Kestrel King 

Naomi Tity you hadn't two 

Reuben Two, mother^ There has never betn a tup 
The like of him 

Naosii Havers' You know my father 

Got twice the sum for Border Chief 

That’s so 

Thon were the golden days for breeding sheep 
But Kestrel . 


Naomi 


Oh, Ti 


m 


siik to 


death of sheep ' 
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Cheviots and Soutlidowns, Hedderwicks and Leicesters, 
Till I ’m shecp-witted with the bleat of men. 

Best take your supper. 

Reuben (seating himself at the table) : Just two 
places ? 

Naomi : ‘ Ay. 

I took tea late ; and couldn’t touch a bite. 

Reuben : Where’s Gideon ? 

Naomi ; How should I know .? Like enough 

Looking for lost sheep : he’s sbeep-watty too, 

Like all the Angertons. 

Reuben : Gideon ? He hardly kens 

A Border-Leicester from a Hedderwick. 

Naomi : But he's an eye for black sheep. 

Reuben : True enough — 

Reclaiming them, and all — takes after father. 

Naomi: He’s half your father: you’re the other 
half. 

Reuben : Ay, father was sheep-master of two flocks. 
Naosii : Yet, souls or mutton, it was always sheep. 
But, all the same, I’m glad you've got that price 
Just now. 

Reuben : Just now ? We’re nothing short of cash. 
Naomi : I’m glad you’ve got your father’s gift with 
sheep : 

And Kestrel Edge will prosper. Gideon’s flock 
Of blood-washed sinners wouldn’t fetch one-half — 
One-hundredth. 

Reuben : Mocker, they’re beyond all price. 

Naomi : They should be, from the looks of them — 
pure gold 
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Inside, I'll fancy, instead of flesh and blood 
Bet I’ve a notion Gideon's heart just now 
Is not so set ou rescuing black sheep 
Aa spoiling John Hall of his one ewe-lamb 

RtnEEv IVhat, Hetty ^ 

Naomi Aj, and jour heart too should be. 

At your age, Reuben 

Rec be\ Co\ eting ewe-lambs ? 

I’ve Socks enough. 

Naomi A), sheep and sheep and sheep * 

Time you were wedded I’d have gone 

(Breaks off’) 

Recsev Gone where ^ 

You’re not 

Naomi W'hat am I saying? I only mean 
'ITiat I’d feel easier with you settled down 

Recbe\ Easier ? by should you be uneasy ? 

Naomi Well, 


You always were my favounte, and I feel, 

If anything should happen {Breaks off") 

Relbei. What should happen ^ 

Naomi Things happen suddenly 
Recsen Ay . ay, you mean 

Like father’ s death. 

Naomi. I wasn’t tneanmg that. 

Rllben I’m sorry, mother if I’d taken thought, 
I'd not have mentioned 


Naomi 

Your father’s death ? 


And why shouldn't you mention 


Recbev . Well^i it's not good to think of 

Naomi k ou’re always thinking ofit andyou brood: 
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And brooding’s apt to batch out enl thoughts, 
Everyone knows it was . . . The jury found . . , 

(Breaks off.) 

Reuben : The jury brought it in an Occident. 

Naomi: And he died suddenly, likely knowing 
nothing — 

An easier death than many at his age 
Might look for. I’d far rather die like that 
Than linger. 

Reuben : Ay — but cut oft’ in his prime. 

Naojii : His prime — at seventy ? But you’re right 
enough ; 

The Angertons ripen slowly — only reach 
Their prime when they’re about three-score-and-ten. 
Reuben: Ay, oaks that bear no acorns till they’re 
sixty. 

Naojii: And they’re still hale and hearty men at 
ninety. 

But I’m no Angerton. I’ve no time to spare ; 

The Kales are not long-lived. 

Reuben ; At forty-five, 

Your thoughts are turning to the graveyard ? 

Naomi : Nay, 

Not to the graveyard yet : but if I live 
Till seventy, two-thirds of life are gone j 
And I’ve not yet begun . . . (Breaks off'.) 

Reuben : Not yet begun ? 

Naomi ; You wouldn’t understand. And I’ve a deal 
To sort upstairs before I go to bed. 

Reuben ; A deal to sort at this hour ? That’s not 
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Naomi* Not like the me you know. Yet, I^e a 

Eight 

Of things to settle I’ll haie no time to-morrow. 

But ni slip down tigam at ten o'clock 
To bid 3 ou both good-night. Likely, by then 
Your brother will be back— I know the Halls 
Keep early hours — and hungry from his courting 
They talk of lowers fasting , but no lass 
Has ever spoilt an Angerton's appetite 
And even the loss of Kestrel King doesn't seem 
To spoil your relish for your food 

HEustrs TTial’s so 

Tin do’Dg we)! that raw wind’s put an edge 
On my appetite and yet I don't much like 
Thinking of thou poor sheep, crossing the wares, 

Naomi True Angerton, fretting for a seasick sheep ' 
Where is it bound for — Canada * 

RecBEN Kay, mother, 

hor South America What eAer put 
Canada into your head ? 

Naomi Dear knows , but I 

Can't stay here, chattenng of sheep tiU midnight . 

I re something else to do and think of 

Recbsn ^Vetl, 

If on?) folk would keep their tongues to sheep — 

Ay, and their hearts /mm mischief— it would be . . . 
Naomi A blessed world * 


(N \OMi goca oifi, ihutlmg the door behind Act.) 
Uetbiv devil’s own. 

(UECBt,\ (wrtt(/roJrt the tahJe^and stt$ brooding 
ocfT ihcjire. AJier a ichiU the door burelt 
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open, an(? Gideon- Angekton enferj hurriedly, 
shdihig it behind him; sinls Mo a chair 
toifh a groan ; and sHs ivith his head in his 
hands.) 

Reuben : What’s «p ? Don’t tell me the ewe-lamb 
won’t . , . 

Gideons 

Reuben ; Ay, Hetty. 

Gideon : Hetty— oh, don't talk of her ! 

Reuben ; As bad as that? What’s wrong ? 

Gideon ; What’s wrong ? What’s wrong? 

The devil has the whole world in his grip. 

Reuben : Just what I said. 

Gideon: You? 

Reuben : Though not so familiar 

With Nick as some, ma}Ti’t I just mention him 
Once in a while : or have you local-preachers 
The only right to make free with his name ? 

But what’s upset you now ? Don’t say a shower s 
Sluiced off the whitewash from yom- precious flock, 

And left them patchy piebalds ? 

Gideon : You can fleer — 

And father lying . . . 

Reuben : Father’s in his grave. 

Gideon : His blood is crying for vengeance from the 
ground. 

Reuben; Gideon! 

Gideon ; Oh, you don’t know ! Ob, you don't know ! 
Reuben : Whisht, Gideon, not so loud : remember 
mother. 

Gideon : Where is she. ? 
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Rpuben In her room 

Gideon She couldn’t hear — 

Though soon she mmt hear, all llie world shall 
hear , . 

Reuben l\'here have )ou heen ? 

Gretov With Zachariah j>odd. 

Reuben So and what bitters does old Zachariah 
keep nowadays to wet his whistle with ^ 

Gideon And j on can jest? But jou don’t l^now, 
O God ' 

Reuben What don’t I know ^ A\’hat's he heel' tell* 
mg yon !• 

Gideon Reuben, I can’t tell how to break ri to 
)oa 

Reuben Let it burst out itself, if it must com®* 

So he’s been telling jon J* 

Gideon Wow lather dieti 

He saw it all It was no accident 
It wasn't his own gun that did for hiio. 

Though everybody thought he’d caught the trigger 
Crossing the fence Twas Robert Ellershaw 
Crouched in the ditch, and shot him through the 
hcnlge. 

Reuben And you believe what that old dotard ^ 
Gideon He spoke the truth he swore it pn the 
Book 


Recien Yet he said nothing at the incjnest S' 
Gikeos 

I couldn't understand , 


Nay — 


Reuben 

hy he had held his peace 


He didn't tell j 


QU 
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Gideou : He mumbled something 

I didn’t catch ; and I was too distraught . . . 

Reubeu ; Why did he tell you after all these months ? 
Gideon ; He said that he’d lost patience. 

Reuben : He said that ? 

Gideon : I wondered why he did not tell you first. 
Happen, he judged I’d better break it to you — 

You might do something desperate. But you don t — 
Don’t seem to realise, somehow ; and yet, 

Small wonder ! I was struck all of a heap 
At first ; and couldn’t move. 

Reuben ; • It’s come, at last. 

Gideon: It’s come ... You do not mean you 
knew ? 

Reuben : I knew. 

Gideon ; You knew, and never ... 0 my God [ 

My God ! 

Reuben : I knew before the inquest. 

' Gideon : And you let . . . 

Reuben : I let them bring it in an accident. 

Gideon ; But, Zachariab ? 

Reuben : I shut Zacby’s mouth 

With sovereigns and with pi-omises. 

Gideon ; But why .f’ 

Reuben : I wanted time to think — to think it out. 
Gideon ; To think it out — your duty plain before 
you 

To see the murderer hanged ? 

Reuben ; Ay, it seemed plain 

At first. 

Gideon : Then why . . . 
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Retees ■ ■^Vhen I begMi to tbint, 

It wasn’t quite so plain You see 

Gidzov Not I. 

Doty 13 duty 

Reitees Ay, but there was mother 
GII 1 E^>^ ’ I don't see why 
Recben*. You wouldn't 

Gideon Well, I don’t. 

The shock, of course — hat then, she'd had the shock 
Of fathers death, already and even then, 

You cannot let a murderer escape 
Just to spare people’s feelings 

Reteex So It seems * 

But mother . 

Gideon: You don’t mean that mother knew • 

Recbiji, Isay, God forbid * It was an accident. 

As far as mother knew How could she guess, 

IVhen Fd stopped Zachsnah’s mouth with gold ’ 
Gideon And promises — what promises ^ 

Recben Of vengeance. 

Gideon Vengeance — ^when there s the Jaw? 

Reubkx - I said I’d take 

The law m my own liands 

Gideon You ne>er meant 

IlErsEN I hardly know I had to keep him quiet 
At any cost, 

Gideon But whv ' 

Recsen To think it out, 

Gujeov - I don't see , 

RerfEv 
Gideon 


'IKere was mother 

Always mother' 
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Reuben, you never mean . . . 

“I Reuben : I only mean, 

If Robert Ellersbaw were tried and hanged 
For father’s murder, there’d be talk. 

Gideon : My God 1 

Talk ! And you’d let a murderer go scot-free 
For fear of tattle ? What have we to fear ? 

Justice is justice : and what have you gained ? 

Murder will out : and Zachariah's blabbed ; 

And there’ll be talk enough now. 

Reuben : So it seems. • 

Gideon : I still don’t understand. 

Reuben : It’s difficult — 

And I hardly know if I’ve a right to say it, 

But Gideon, Robert Ellersliaw and mother 
Are just about of an age, 

Gideon : Reuben ! 

Reuben ; And father 

Was twenty-five years older: and you know 
Father was hard. 

Gideon : A just, God-fearing man. 

Reuben : Ay, just, but hard. You never heard him 
speak 

A kindly word to mother in your life. 

Gideon : Happen ; hut that’s no reason . . , 
Reuben : Nay, God knows 1 

No reason, but . . . Oh, if I only linew ! 

Gideon: You knew the murderer. And you don’t 
think mother . . . 

Reuben : God knows, I think no harm of her : but 
Gideon, 
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It’s long been plain who Robert Ellershaw 
Had set his heart on— why he never wed 
Gidfos Yon thrah I never saw 
Reuses You neser saw ; 

But other folk have ejes and if I’d let 
Old Zachanah talk, no power on earth 
Could hase kept mother’s name out. 

Gideov Yon forget 

Your duty to the dead 
Receen The dead are dead * 

Our duty cannot save them — hnng them back 
And base we got no duty to the Ining ^ 

I couldn’t let mother suffer 
Gideon So, you thought 

To spare her ^ But you reckoned without God 
God won't be mocked Oh, you can fleer at me, 

His sen ant , hut my God’s the God of truth. 

And truth pres ails You thought to act a he 
You saw yonr duty plain, and yet you shirked it 
Afraid of evil tongues or, in your pndc. 

You thought to pit yourself against God’s justice 
And now, what have you gained ? But God is just . 

You failed him , and He’s chosen me. His servant. 

To be His instrument Jly duty’s plain , 

And I'll not shrink 

Reuben Gideon, what will you do ? 

Gideon Speak out the truth the law must take its 
course 

Rfubln But it’s too late 

Gideon How can it ever be 

Too late to do God’s work ? 
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Re0ben ; If you speak now. 

All will come out ; you can’t tell half the truth. 

Gideon : I’ll tell the whole truth. What should I 
hold back ? 

Reuben : You’d tell them I knew all before the 
inquest? 

And that I stopped old Zachariah’s mouth ? 

Gideon : O God, 1 was forgetting ! Yet, if I don’t, 
I’ll be a traitor too, and to no purpose ; 

For Zachariah will, not hold his tongue. 

He hinted he’d heard something — said he guessed 
If we didn’t act, and quickly too, to lay 
The murderer by the heels, he would escape. 

Redden ; Escape P 

Gideon : Ay, Ellershaw’s leaving Burnshawgate : 

He means to fly the country, seemingly. 

Reuben ; I’ve never heard a word of it. He can’t 
Be throwing up his fann in such a hurry. 

Gideon : Well, Zachariah’s sure of it : and it’s just 
Because it’s been kept so quiet, it’s dead -certain 
He means to sneak away, and hide himself. 

Reuben ; To fly the country ? It might be best to 
let . . . 

Gideon : You’d never let him go, and put your 
soul . . . 

But God will not be mocked. The murderer’s fate 
Is not in our hands. Zachariah threatened 
That if we didn’t, he would speak out now. 

He said he wouldn’t sell his soul for gold : 

I didn’t understaud him — now I see. 

He is an old man, Reuben, and nigh death ; 
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And dreads the fires of hell Vou promised him , - 
And jou’ve not kept jour promise You'd not let 
An old man go to hell, to stop folk tattling ? 

He said it all came oier him at Meeting, 

MTien I was speaking 

Kecbl>i This comes of jour ranting f 

You dangled him aboie the fiery pit ^ 

Gidfon 1 preach the word of God * I m but the 
mouth 

God speaks through and he saw that gold was dross 
He couldn't take it with him to the next world, 

Reuben And if be could, 'twould melt, and bum 
his breeches ^ 

Giueon You jest, at such a time > 

Reuben What’s left to me. 

But jesting '' And, God knows, the laugh’s against me, 
Gidfxjn You promised Zachanah j ou would act, 
Reuben I promised him 

Gidfon Reuben, you bed to him 

That jou might shirk jour dutj and you damned 
His soul to everlasting But it’s not 
For his sake I would speak, nor for my ovm , 

Though I've my soul to save, and his, and yours, 

From the undying fire. I couldn’t rest 

\Vith father murdered Don’t you hear his blood 

Crying for vengeance ? And the word of God — 

An eye for an ej e, a tooth for a tooth . , . 

Rti-SEV. It’s come 

I’ll keep my word 

Gideon You'll speak? 

Reubes 


Nay, it’s too late 
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To speak ; but I must keep my promise. 

Gideox : Reuben ! 

Reubek : I said I’d take tbe law into my bands. 
Gideo>;: You mean . . . 

Reuben ; , I mean a man has killed my father. 

And he must die. 

Gideon ; You mean . . . but there’s the law. 

Reuben : The time’s gone by for that : and anyway, 
If he’s to die, why should I thrust the job 
Of killing my father’s murderer on the shoulders 
Of someone else ? 

Gideon ; But it’s the law. 

Reuben : Whose law ? 

Gideon : But Reuben, you would send your soul to 
heU. 

Reuben ; My soul has lived in hell for these twelve 
montlis. 

Gideon : Ay — it may be the way that God appoints 
For your redemption. 

Reuben : It’s the way to spare 

My mother. Folk will talk ; but they’ll not know. 
Thei-e’ll be no trial, no aoss-questioning. 

Gideon : No trial — you mean you’d take your own 
life too 

Reuben, it’s terrible — I cannot bear . . , 

But it may be God’s way to save your soul 
Alive. God moves in a mysterious way 

His wondem to perform. We cannot see 

Blinded by sin, we stumble. Yet he spake 
To Zachariah s heart through me ; and now 
My words have roused you. 
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RFLBtK . There’s no other way 

(REfBEN f^ots io the gtm-rack arer the 

taXfs a opens tt io tnake sttre 

it ts loadeti, tften tnoiw icnranls the dxjor^ 
but turns on the threshold ) 

Reube\ Gideon^ joti’ll say ** Good*bj e * for me ? 

[lie goes out, clostng the door behind Aim ) 
Gideon Na>, Rcuheo, 

You shall not' Yet, God’s »iU . He spake through 
me 

God mores in a mystcnons way words 

Ha^e roused the sinner’s . . O mj God, have meity ! 

(Gideon drops to hts knees icdA a wtoan ) 


SCENE II 

Scene The same, an hour later, Gideon ANOERyov, 
stdl froucAfj on Atj knees with hts hands claspee^ aj 
though in p"ai/«T, hut « jfann^ before hm tg-tth 
halfcrazed eyes The door openst and Revbev 
Asgerton cnfm quietlp, shutting the door beltjnd 
Aim, and sets the gun m the comer of the room i^jj- 
the door. Gideon iiims and regards Aim in 
mevt Refsen does not heed him^ but sinks snto a 
chair teilhout a teord, and sits gazing into the 

Gideon You have come back ? 

Repben j have come batfc 

Gideon I thought 

Y on* ve done it, Reuben ? 
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Reuisek ; Nay, Gideon, Tvc done nothing. 

Gideon ; Nothing ? 

Reuben : I couldn’t. 

Gideon : You have shirked again ? 

Reuben : I’ve shirked. 

Gideon : But whereVe you been ? 

Reuben ; To Burashawgate. 

Gideon ; And you’ve come back without . . . He’s 
still alive ? 

Reuben : He’s still alive. I went to Bumshawgate : 
The snow was in my face — it’s snowing now : 

I knew ’twould snow to-night, with that raw' wind . . . 
Gideon ; And you can talk of snow ! Have you 
gone crazed ? 

Reuben ; Happen — ^it's hard to tell ; but I don’t fancy 
I’m crazy now. 

Gideon : You went to Bumshawgate — 

And then ? 

Reuben : As I drew near it through the snow — 
The snow blew in my teeth, and stung my face . . . 
Gideon : My God ! Speak out, speak out ! As you 
drew near ? 

Reuben ; I saw the parlour-window, lighted up ; 

It looked so homely , . . 

Gideon ; God’s destroyed your wits. 

Reuben; Nay, Gideon, hear me out. The blinds 
were up : 

And, as I paused a moment on the threshold, 

I saw' into the room. It looked so warm 
And bright and cosy there, out of the wind — 

So safe : and I, out in the wind and snow, 
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\\ ith cold death in my hand 

Ginro'i R'he curse of God 

Is on }au 

REbsrs Nay, you'll neser understand 
But hear me out I haven't much to tell. 

I looked, and saw him, standing by the fire, 
Unconscious, while , . 

GtDro> Alone? Oh, Reuben, say 

He was alone • Mother's upstairs — you’re sure ^ 

Rrmj£\ You dane to think that she . , He was 
alone , 

And gazing into the fire with smiling e^es : 

And as I watched him there, it seemed so crazy— 

First, father, standing upnght in his pnde, 

And Robert, creeping up to lay him low ; 

Then Robert, standing upnght in his pnde 
Of life, and I . when in a few short jears 
We’ll all be lying low enough, without 

Gideon You saw him standing — and you did not 
fire ? 

Reuben My God, }ou never thought I meant to 
do it 

Without his knowing!* You fancied Fd sneak up 
To a man's house, and shoot him from behind ? 

Gideon Well, I don’t understand but you’re not 
done it, 

Whatever you meant to do 

Reuben I haien’t done it 

I couldn't call him out, somehow • it seemed 
So crazy — he and I should stand out there, 

Faang each other in the falling snow. 
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That one might stretch the other stiff and stark, 
When anyway . . . And that could never end it. 

If I had fallen . . . 

Gideox : So, you were afraid ? 

Reuben : Hardly afraid : but, if I’d fallen, Robert 
Could scarcely have escaped a second time : 

And . . . 

Gideon ; Nay, by God ! 

Reuben ; And mother would be spared 

Nothing. 

Gideon : God would have sped the bullet straight 
To the scoundrel’s heart : but you have failed God 
twice. 

Reuben ; I'm not so sure that God . , . 

Gideon ; His curse is ou you : 

But I'm His servant ; and I’m not afraid. 

Reuben: Nay, Gideon, listen : God . . . 

Gideon : I will not hearken 

llTiile you blaspheme. You’ve always been a mocker; 
And it’s the tempter, speaking through your mouth. 
Y'ou’ve let him make his nest within your heart — 

The old serpent ; and it’s his, the tongue that speaks. 
But woe to them that take His name in vain ! 

And God shall bruise the serpent’s head : ray heel . . . 

Reuben : Nay, Gideon, listen : it is not for men 
To punish such as Robert. 

Gideon ; But God makes 

Of man His instrument of wrath. You’d let 
The murderer escape ? 

Reuben : I’d let him go 

Where he is bound for : but he can't escape 
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From his own dt-ed . trust God to see to that. 

Gidfon You'd let him go ? 

Reubev Why not, if Zachanah 

Was nght , and Ellerehaw is set on flitting ? 

Gij)ro\ Ne>er' He shan't escape and anyway. 
You’ve Zachanah still to reckon with. 

REtrsFi. ril talk to him to’inorrow With Robert 
gone, 

'I’he old man may be silenced He’ll never guess 
That Ellcrshaw could he brought back again 
I’ll find a way to stop his mouth he‘s failing , 

’Twon t be for long 

Gideov You may hnbe Zarhanah 

To silence hut you can't buy God with gold, 

Or blind Him with the smoke of your burnt-oflerings — 
They are abomination in His nostrils. 

He IS a jealous God , and overturns 
The altars of the infidel ^ and quenches 
The fires of Baal and of Ashtoreth 
And Fm fits servant , and you cannot stop 
My mouth 

Reuben But Gideon, you would never speak. 

After I’ve told you . 

Gideon Robert Elleiiliaw 

Shall pay the price his blood be on his head 
Reuben Hush, Gideon — mother ’ 

{The door opois, and Naovii Angebtov enters 
Neither Reuben nor Gideon lookf «p, but 
both stand retth eyes Jlrcd on the Jlre } 

Naomi You're not quarrelling f 

I thought I heard 
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Reuben : ' Nay, we’re not quarrelling. 

Naomi : That’s well 4 for I’d not have you quarrel 
to-night. 

Reuben: To-night? 

Naoju ; My last night here : I leave to-morrow. 
Reuben ; You leave ? 

Naomi : I’m leaving Kestrel Edge to-mon*ow 

For Canada. 

Gideon : With Robert Ellershaw ? 

Naomi (starting) : How did you guess? 

Gideon ; O God, and so my mother’s 

A murderer’s . . . 

Reuben (dapping a hand to Gideon’s mouth) : Nay I 
none of your Bible-talk : 

You shall not turn your preacher’s dirty tongue 
On your o^Yn mother. (To Naomi) Come, you’d best 
sit down ; 

You’re faint. 

Naojii (sinkhig info a scat, and spcaJcing with a dazed 
voice) : But why does he say “ murderer ” ? 

The coroner’s jury found . . . the whole world knows. . . 

Gideon ; And the whole world shall know it for a lie. 
It was no accident : your fancy-man . . . 

Reuben : Gideon ! 

Gideon ; I’ll not be hushed. Your fancy -man 

Slunk down behind the hedge, and shot your husband. 
Naojii : You lie — they fought ! 

Reuben ; Mother, you didn’t know 

Ellershaw’d killed . . . 

Naojii : Reuben, my son, I knew : 

And I’ll speak out the truth, think what you will. 

10 
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Yoa cannot judge, till you*ve come throngb wbal I 
haTe, 

T}\ougb happen, Reuben, you maj understand 
He told roe all — tbougb, from the first, I knew • 

I never thought it vraa an accident — 

He would have spared me ; but I made him tell ; 

I wrung it out of bun They fought for roe. 

RErBr'c Forjou^' 

N 40 MI As roany a lime two men have fought 

For a woman's sake You cannot understand i 
You’re boys , and don't know what it is to love 
Gideon He told j ou that ^ 

N \oMi 1 wrung it out of him. 

He only told me, when he found I knew 
It was no accident he tried to spare me. 

They fought for me he heard your father’s gun, 

And took his own, and went nght up to him 
Where he was rabbiting , and challenged him , 

And then they fought like men. Your father fell ; 

And Robert . . 

Gideon Sneaked into his 

Recbpn Hold your peace I 

Jlother, he bed to jou He lay in wait, 

And murdered father — shot him through the hedge, 
Naoui {ttaritng vp) Nay, it’s not true 1 
Reeses Mother, I fear it’s true 

For he was seen 

Naomi Seen ? I don’t understand— 

liVho saw ? 

Recben Old Zachanali Dodd 
Naomi • He — 
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And never told ? — ^the inquest . . - 

Recbek : I bad stopped 

His mouth . . . 

Naomi : You knew, and never said a word ? 

Reubex : How could I guess that you knew Robert 
had killed . . . 

Gideox: She knew her paramour had killed her 
husband : 

And she would fly with him. 

Recbex (to Gideox) ; Another word. 

And I’ll . . . 

Naomi (to Reuben): Still, though you thought I 
didn’t know, 

Why did you hush it up 
Reuben : I hoped to spare you : 

1 knew that Robert . . . 

Naomi : Oh, it’s all a lie ! 

They fought — they fought ! 

Reuben ; 5£other, I fear it’s true. 

Naomi : I wrung it out . . . Ob, Reuben, you’ll 
believe me ? 

How could I dream Robert had murdered him 
Cold-blooded ? And I’ll not believe it now ! 

Yet, I’d to wring it, word by word, from him. 

I thought he tried to spare me. Now I see. 

Gideon : Ywas his own neck he tried to save. 

Naomi (sinking to the ground) : 0 God, 

What have I done ! 

Gideon : You’re taken in the net 

Of your iniquities. God bides His time ; 

Yet He will not be mocked. He holds His hand ; 
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But, when it falls 1 You're striclten to jour knees : 

And we should all but I 'iliis wicked house I 
God's curse is on us all * and I must go . 

(Reccev, ifio )iat hten bending over Naomi, 
looks vp 1 

Relbex llTiere arc you going ? 

Gideon To wrestle with the I-Aird. 

RrPBEs (bntding aver Naoju)* Don't heed him, 
mother . Gideon's just a lad 
N AOMi Reuben, j on understand ^ 

IlEtBEs I hardly kno^ 

(Naomi and Riuben havtng iheir backs io Aint, 
Gideon* takes the gunjrom the comef t 
noficed and steals out of the room. RfCBE>i 
looks itp as the door closes , and hstetts ttU 
he hears Gideov’s shps m the room ovahicad^ 
and (ken (he sound ef his tokc p’oy\"S ta 
loud tones ) 

Recsen He's gone to his own room He’ll gp^nd 
the night 

On his knees till he drops asleep and in the moromg 
ni see what I can 

God has punished me. 
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SCENE III 

Scene; The same. Naomi is still crouched on the 
ground ; and Reuben, half-kneeling, bends over her. 
Presently, Naojii Ufs her head ; and begins to talk 
slozely, rcith eyes Jived on the fre. 

Naojii : No one will understand ; but I must speak. 
I’ve had a hard life of it, from the fii-st. 

I never knew ni}' mother — never heard 
What had become of her, although I think 
She wasn’t dead. She may be living yet. 

For all I know — and she would understand ! 

My father never mentioned her to me : 

And though I searched tlie churchyard for her grave, 

I never found it ; and I dared not ask 

Jly father ; and I could not bring myself 

To question others, dreading what I might learn. 

That was the home I lived in, till the day 
]My father gave me away — I had no choice : 

M'’ho’d ever listen to a chit of a girl, 

When it’s a question of property and sheep .? 

I’d happened to come into my father’s mind ; 

Or, rather, had forced myself upon his notice : 

I’d asked him for some money to buy hairpins, 

My first — ^I see his face now, as he stared. 

“ Hairpins P” he says, surprised : “ a bairn like you !” 
Then looked me up and down : and realising 
I was a child no longer, knitted his brows. 

And pursed his lips, and looked me ov^er again. 

The way he’d judge a filly’s points, and reckon 
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What she would fetch him and next daj I learned 
He’d chosen a harder man to be my husband. 

You knew jour father well, I marned him. 

Though he was well-nigh half as old again, 

And I a lass, just turned eighteen 1 h^ed — 

Naj, but I never lived I slowly froze 
Into the block of ice that was mj home 
Oh, but I cannot tell — and what's tlic use ? 

No one will understand 

KEtrsErs , Slother, speak oa, 

If it will case you 

Naosii And then Robert came 

Until he came, I thought I'd turned to ice, 

And never would feel anything again ; 

And then he came to Bumshawgate. AVe met • 

And I felt the fire I'd thought I’d smothered dead 
Leap up to meet his fire We loved — hut joii, 

You’ll never understand jon haven't loved 
And I'd not loved till then. 

Reubf\ Mother * ■ 

Naoiii You mean 

My sons ? Yes, Reuben, I've loved you in the fashion 
A mother loves her babies but the love 
1 speak of ’s different — different as a furnace 
From April sunshine , and it burned the fiercer, 
Having been choked so long, so long damped down 
It burned me through and through I’d never had 
A man's love — and Fd never loved a man. 

Some day, jou’ll learn and son, you will believe— 

I know that you’ll believe , you are not hard — 

I was your father’s wife until he died 
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I had to fight — to trample down the fire, 

But never . . . 

Reuben : Mother, I know. 

Naomi : Though, in my heart, 

I was all Robert’s. When he came, I lived 
For the first time ; and life became the thing 
I’d dreamt it, as a girl — a thrilling hazard, 

A flame that searched and stabbed me, and stung my 
blood 

To madness : and ... I must tell out the truth — 
And even when your father died . . . Oh, you 
Will never understand ! — ^“twas all a story — 

Two men who fought to win a woman’s love, 

And I the woman ! And when I had wi-ung 
The truth from Robert, or what I took to be . . . 

How could I doubt him, when I loved him so ? 

Son, I’m not trying to excuse myself, 

Only to make it clear . . . and I can’t see — 

Blood’s in my eyes now ; and I cannot see, 

Although I had it all so clear just now : 

I saw it in the fire so clear. But you 
May pity me, son, if you ever love, 

If you are ever burnt up by the flame. 

Oh, I was blind with pride — I thought they’d fought 
For me ; and I was blinded by my love — 

The love I thought had come at last — my di’eam 
Come true — and it was all a lie. Naught’s true 
But hunger and heartache ; and I’d loved the lie. 

And now, what’s to become of me ? He said 
He’d take me to a new world ; and we’d live . . . 

I was to live — to live for the fii-st time. 
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I tned to hold him — smd I couldn't go 
So soon hut he— his word was law to me ' 

I loved him more for taking his own way, 

For mastering me, breaking my will to his 
And now I see all plain , he was afmid — 

Afraid, my man of men * He swore they'd fought 
Fairly . . Ob, I was blind ' He lied to me. 

Your father neier lied And I'm blind now. 

Groping in blood-rcd darkness I thought to grasp 
Loi e , and it turns to hate that tears my heart. 

If only I could die— if I could die 
To-night — and life was to begin for me 
To-morrow ' [S^aritng up) O niy God ' I had for- 
gotten — 

He's coming here he must be on his way. 

Recbev . He’s coming here ? 

Naomi He was to come to see y ou, 

When I had broken the news, soon after ten 
"What can I saj to him, if he should come? 

How can I face 

Recbem Mother, you mustn't see him 

I'll meet him on the way , and warn him 

Naomi, Warn him? 

Reuben I'll tell him all js known, and he must 0y 
To-mght, alone. 

Naomi Yes, he must go alone 

Reuben * And then, to-morrow. I’ll see Zachariah , 
And slop fais mouth 

But Gideon, where is he ^ 

Recben In his own room 1 heard him praying 
there — 
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Though I cannot hear him now. Happen, he sleeps : 
Yet, it is queer . . . 

(LooJis iotvards ihc corner near the door.) 
My God ! The gun — the gun ! 
Naomi : What is it, Reuben ? 

Reuben : I’d have sworn I put . . . 

Naomi : He’s killing Robert! 

{As Naomi speal's^ the door is hurst open; and 
Gideon staggers into the room with the gun 
in his hands, and stands before Naomi and 
Reuben loith eyes of frenzied triumph.) 
Gideon : God will not be mocked ! 

He sent the murderer out to meet his doom 
Half-way. 

Reuben : You’ve shot him, Gideon ? 

Gideon : Ay, I’ve shot him. 

I was God’s servant ; and He chose me out 
To be His instrument of wrath. 

Naomi : O God ! 

And Robert, now 1 Where are you going, Reuben ? 
Reuben : To look to Robert ; there may still he 
time — 

He mayn’t be dead. 

Gideon : He’s dead — stone dead : I felt 

His heart, to make quite sure ; and then I dragged 
His carcase to the edge of Blackmire Moss, 

And flung it in. 

Reuben : You dragged him through the snow — 

Making a trail ; .and then brought back the gun 
You’re a fine murderer 1 

Gideon ; I, a murderer ? 
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1 was God's instrument 

Reubes And so, you toot 

EUcrsliaw’s sin on ) ourself, by murdering bim? 

GiDi-o\ Murder ^ It wasn't murder ' 
nLtBE\ *Twill be called 

Murder, when there's the pnee to pay 

Gideov The price? 

Murder' O God, I iie^er realised , 

M) hands are red witli blood. I feel the brand 
8eanng my brow Reuben, I dare not die * 

You’ll save me — ^}ou'll not let them tate me, Reuben, 
And hang me by the neck ? 

Rfebex 'Ihey sliall not take j ou 

Naojii He must escape, before . . . 

Uu BL\ There's no escape 

For any of ns in this world now we’re trapped 
If he fled now, they’d only track him down 
AVe must abide our fate, and face it out. 

Gioeos The rope’s about my neck , and I’ll drop 
sheer 

Into the everlasting fire • But y ou— » 

You said jDu’d save me ' 

Rruarv lliey ’ll not take you, Gideon. 

You've done no cnine ’twas I who murdered Robert, 
Naomi Reuben 1 
GinFo\ You mean 

Reiibes ’Twas my job from the first. 

It I’d not shirked it 

Gidfo'j Nay, you shall not take , . , 

And yet, it* was your job — the eldest son 

Relbeu It was my job the blood he on my head 
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Naojii : Reuben, you shall not ! God, what have I 
done ! 

Reoben: !Mother, 3 *ou must keep silence now. We can’t 
Undo what has been done. We can but wait : 

And if to-morrow bring the woi-st, it’s I 
jMust go with them ; and you must speak no word. 
Gideox ; Reuben, you shall not give your life for 
mine . . . 

And yet I cannot die — I cannot die. . . . 

Murder ? It wasn’t murder ? I was chosen 
To be God’s insti'ument of wrath — to bring 
Confusion on His enemies — ^yea, I — 

The sword of the Lord and Gideon ! It’s choking me, 
The halter : and I feel the flames — the flames 
Of the everlasting fire ! I dare not die. 

’Twas your job, Reuben : and you said you’d save me .' 
The devil has me in his clutch — the flames ! 

{He falls io flic foor in a swoon.) 
N.vosn : I mustn’t speak ; but let you . . . and live on ? 
Reubex; Mother, you’ll promise — the last thing I 
ask you ? 

N.\o3ii : I promise, son. 

Reubex : And, mother, you’ll not take . . . 

Naomi : Naj’, I will live life out — mj' punishment. 

To live life out. I may last twenty year's. 

I boasted I’d begin to live to-morrow ; 

And my new life begins. I’ll see it through. 

My new life — and I’ve only done to death 
M}’ husband, and my lover, and my son ! 

Reubex : You must look after Gideon : he’s onlj’ 
swooned. 
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